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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Tux event of the week in scientific circles has been the 
opening of the eightieth annual meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Sheffield. Hospitably entertained by the Lord 
Mayor, Earl Fitzwilliam, and supported by various gentle- 
men of world-wide fame, experts in their different spheres 
of research, Professor T, G. Bonney, who now takes the 
distinguished position of general in this impressive and 
learned army in succession to Sir J, J, Thomson, 
chose for the theme of his address the theories of glacial 
action, and gave a masterly exposition of the influence of 
these mighty rivers of ice upon the conformation of 
Western Europe. His work as a theologian might seem 





to clash with this investigation of mountain and valley,. 


ice, and snow; but, if we mistake not, geology and theology 
have been intimately related ever since it was discovered 
that the existence of life on this perplexing planet could 
not be limited to a period of a few thousand years. Any 
definite conclusion on these matters seems impossible in 
the present state of our attainments—when doctors differ, 
the ordinary man is at a loss to decide; but the diffusion 
of specialised knowledge in these annual conferences of 
thinkers is admirably calculated to do good. For the 
knowledge filters down gradually to the public, in an article 
here and there, and the man in the street is made to think 
upon things that matter. 





The public is not given to thinking profusely, as a 
rule. People will gather by hundreds outside a police- 
court on the chance of catching a glimpse of a 


criminal; do they but see a corner of the hat, they go 
away happy. A large crowd waited patiently at Bow 
Street last Saturday for the arrival of the two persons 
whose movements have been recorded with an energy 
As the Observer pertinently 


worthy of a better object. 











asks, “Why!” The answer would seem to lie in a certain 
slight taint of morbid curiosity inherent in most people; 
some of us overcome it by a definite effort or overwhelm 
it by healthy occupation of our brains, others give it full 
rein and find themselves fascinated by the personality of 
any mar who has sent a fellow-being into eternity. It is 
for them that a certain unappetising section of our Press 
caters—upon which subject we should like all our readers 
to see the excellent cartoon in the current issue of Punch. 





The recent competition in the “ Problem Page” of the 
Westminster Gazette dealing with the most beautiful words 
in three or four languages has raised quite an interesting 
correspondence in more than one paper; but hardly any 
contributor has noticed the beauty of many of our English 
place names. Cornwall, for instance, abounds in villages 
with musical titles—Luxulyan, Lostwithiel, Mevagissey, 
Polperro, Tregonissey, are all beautiful words. The cyclist 
is in the most favourable position for noting these names ; 
the byways of Buckinghamshire give him Lillingstone 
Lovell and Lillingstone Darrell, two hamlets as quaint 
as one would expect to find them; Bedfordshire holds 
Newton Blossomville; Gloucestershire signposts show the 
way to Fretherne, Frocester, Cleeve; and every county 
could supply a list perhaps equally attractive. We have 
a peculiar desire to visit any village with a charming name, 
just “to see what it is like,” and it would not be a bad 
plan for « novel holiday tour to select from the map some 
of the most attractive names, within a certain radius, in 
some hitherto unexplored district, and visit them one by 
one, They could not all be disappointing! 





Lord Esher is much in the public eye just now as the 
author of two articles. He deals with the “ Voluntary 
Principle” in the National Review, and the position of 
the late King to Germany in the columns of the forth- 
coming Deutsche Revue. Lord Esher’s career has been 
very remarkable. Omniscience has always been his foible, 
and ceaseless activity an appanage somewhat regretted 
by the outside world, In his younger days he was a most 
prolific correspondent of the Z'imes, and the signature “ R. 
Baliol Brett” added a new terror to the ponderousness 
of the contents of a newspaper never easily assimilable, 
Lord Esher has always clothed himself in the best outfit 
of authority, instead of relying on his undoubted talents, to 
obtain recognition for himself. The consequence has been 
that where he might have met with concurrence he has 
created needless opposition. Lord Esher has in thirteen 
years attracted to himself five separate decorations, con- 
sisting altogether of sixteen letters, so that no one will be 
inclined to argue that a grateful country has under- 
estimated the value of his public services. His experience 
of military problems, gained apparently as Honorary 
Colonel of the City of London Regiment, and as private 
secretary to Lord Hartington at the War Office for three 
years, naturally indicated him as an _ indispensable 
member of the Imperial Defence Committee. So much 
may be said of this distinguished man in his personal 
capacity. 





It is our intention to consider Lord Esher’s article in 
the Deutsche Revue when it has appeared in exrtenso. The 
subject of the relations between Germany and England 
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and their right juxtaposition in the balance of the world 
needs the most delicate and nicely adjusted handling. As 
connected for many years past with the Anglo-German 
Conciliation Committee, we shall weigh various considera- 
tions in no spirit of hostility to the German Empire. 





Lord Esher’s article on the “Voluntary System” is, of 
course, a confession of failure, but of failure which casts 
no discredit on the motives of those who were sanguine 
enough to believe that the Territorial system without com- 
pulsion ever contained within itself the germ of adequate 
success, Lord Esher appears to suggest that patriotism 
must in future be expressed in pounds, shillings, and 
pence. Surely the partial success of his system goes to 
prove the opposite. The motives which induce one man 
to render service to his country will, speaking —< ’ 
operate in much the same manner on another mind. We 
believe that the failure of the voluntary system is to be 
traced to its unfairness, a sort of suspicion of its useless- 
ness for the purpose it was designed to attain, and exist- 
ing difficulties of employment, which can be solved, but 
only in one way—by compulsion, We do not agree that 
the blame can be laid at the door of the advance of 
democracy, We hold, however, that a system which is 
undemocratic in its essentials is not likely to appeal to an 
increasingly democratic nation, Compulsion is a demo- 
cratic, and even a Socialist, principle in theory, since it 
would establish equality of liability to service, 





We were under the impression that we had heard as a 
favourite Radical cry, “No taxation without representa- 
tion.” Until the present days of topsy-turveyism, repre- 
sentation was understood to mean representation in accord- 
ance with the views of the represented. The kept Labour 
party like logic, if anything, less than they like the 
‘Osborne judgment. Therefore, to preserve their job—a 
nice soft one—they wish the interpretation of representa- 
‘tion to mean the political faith of the greatest number in 
an electoral area, The minority whose views are mis- 
represented are forsooth to be forced to contribute out- 
door relief to the spouters who in some way or other get 
‘themselves returned to Parliament. We have not spent 
a considerable time in mining areas in the North of 
England without learning something, and we feel not 
only justified but compelled to offer a strong plea on 
‘behalf of those amongst the miners who would like to 
claim political freedom. A strong agitation is to be 
commenced to force Parliament to reverse the law 
‘as laid down in the Osborne case, in order that Labour 
members who adorn with their presence the House 
of Commons should be paid for misrepresenting a large 
‘body of opinion in their constituencies. Extortion such 
as this never occurred even to the fertile and resourceful 
‘minds of the Tudor monarchs, Their system of forced 
‘taxation, entitled euphoniously benevolences, never 
approached in tyranny and barbarity the suggestion of 
‘sleek and hypocritical Labour “ leaders.” 





The death last week, at the age of sixty-eight, of William 
‘James, Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University, 
takes from us one of the finest psychologists and students 
‘of the human identity that recent years have seen. By 
the mass of people his loss will not be noticed—to them 
his name was hardly known; but for men who do the 
hard thinking of the world, to whom problems of per- 
sonality, of motive and mind in action, are of an import 
exceeding that of commercial speculation or monetary pro- 
cesses, @ friend has gone whose work was of the highest 
‘significance. His sphere, that of grave investigation, of 
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patient philosophic inquiry, did not apparently lend itself 
to ease of exploitation or to the buoyant, enlivening phrase, 
but all readers of Profesor James’s books know well how 
often a genial laughter sounded subtle undertones beneath 
the austerities of closely constructed arguments. His 
“Pragmatism and Common Sense,” a treatise from which 
we quoted in these columns but a week or two ago, is per- 
meated by this fine spirit-—a spirit of humour far removed 
from levity; indeed, antagonistic to it. 





No subject, however abstruse, could be “dry” when 
illuminated by the conceptions of so able an exponent, 
One of his simpler volumes, “Talks to Teachers on 
Psychology and to Students on some of Life’s Ideals,” has 
passed through many editions since it was first published 
exactly eleven years ago, and is noted for its clearness 
of expression—an attribute after which the author con- 
tinually strove. ‘Teachers, of course, will miss the minute 
divisions, sub-divisions, and definitions,” he writes, “ the 
lettered and numbered headings, the variations of type, 
and all the other mechanical artifices on which they are 
accustomed to prop their minds, But my main desire has 
been to make them conceive, and, if possible, reproduce 
sympathetically in their imagination, the mental life of 
their pupil as the sort of active unity which he himself 
feels it to be. He does not chop himself into distinct pro- 
cesses and compartments; and it would have frustrated this 
deeper purpose of my book to make it look, when printed, 
like a Dasddne's handbook of travel or a text-book of 
arithmetic.” Some of his wise sayings are worth recall- 
ing. ‘“ Habits are the stuff of which behaviour consists.” 
“The hell to be endured hereafter, of which theology tells, 
is no worse than the hell we make for ourselves in this 
world by habitually fashioning our characters in the wrong 
way.” “Just as a bicycle chain may be too tight, so may 
one’s carefulness and conscientiousness be so tense as to 
hinder the running of one’s mind.” “ Habit is the 
enormous flywheel of society, its most precious conserva- 


tive agent.” “In some men theory is a passion, just as 
music is in others.” 


Professor James’s idea of essential truth, as a pragma- 
tist, did not meet with too warm a favour at the hands 
of his critics, and only last year he gathered into ono 
explanatory volume most of his essays on the theme, 
entitling it “The Meaning of Truth.” Had he lived a few 
years longer he might have seen his views widely accepted, 
for he was deeply enthusiastic on this urgent philosophic 
question, albeit open to correction when his sense of fair- 
ness showed him that he had been guilty of an error. 
Other works have become familiar to English readers— 
“Varieties of Religious Experience” is perhaps one of the 
best known—and acute reasoners such as Professors Harry 
Jones, Hugo Munsterberg, Heath Bawden, and many 
others are frequently constrained to quote the opinions 
of their great co-worker, An excellent volume of “ Essays 
Philosophical and Psychological,” written “in honour of 
William James, Professor in Harvard University,” was 
issued in 1908 “ by his colleagues at Columbia University.” 
In France, Denmark, Italy, Germany, his work has been 
acclaimed and honours have been awarded to him. It 
will not be easy to find such another acute and refined 
thinker, or one so capable of explaining philosophic com- 
plexities, and the sympathy of all lovers of the best things 
—things of the noblest worth, whether in art, science, or 
literature—will be extended to the distinguished novelist 
who has made his home among us—as great a psychologist 
and philosopher in his chosen province as was his brother 
at Harvard. What we owe, ultimately, to metaphysicians 


of the calibre of Professor William James cannot be 
estimated. Their books work silently for them, forming 
characters, determining careers, and inspiring thoughtful 
men and women in countries the whole wide world over. 
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LOVE AND FOLLY 


Folly sat at her ease 

Up among the tree-tops, 
Swaying in the breeze; 

Love, in the meadowlands below, 
Crooning her soft, sweet songs 
Moved to and fro, 


Folly, pert and proud, 

As her fickle glance espied her, 
Laughed aloud, 

While she watched the mountain loom 
Threatening and stern amid 

The gathering gloom. 


Folly shrieked with glee 

As the loosened storm leapt down 
In majesty, 

And she clapped her wanton hands 
To hear Love weeping in 

Her meadowlands. 


Folly, proud and pert, 

Turned her mocking laughter 

To her own desert; 

For the greedy storm, pell mell, 
Came hurtling through her grove— 
And down she fell. 


Folly, silent now, 

"Mid the leafy wreck of branches 

Lay below; 

Love, from her fair fields’ bane, 
Smiled through her tears, and sobbed, 
And sang again. 


P. J. FP. 


ALMS FOR OBLIVION 


Take and be thankful, careless Time, 
These weede we took for palms sublime. 
Take every once applauded deed, 
Success that never did succeed, 
Kindness that only lived in thought, 
Unlovely Duty’s hard “I ought,” 

Joy that by luck was once befriended 
And pined away when fortune ended; 
Take them, but take not all, for yet 
Thou canst not take nor I forget 

My love’s imperishable vow 

Shrined in an everlasting Now; 

This joy thy teeth shall never press 
O carrion-fed forgetfulness ; 

If nothing else thy maw may fill, 
Starve, then, and be a beggar still. 
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A FURTHER REFLECTION ON 
SOCIALISM 


Wuy all this fuss about the comic people who are taking 
themselves seriously in Copenhagen? They have not much 
idea what they are talking about. So long as they 
talk, and fondly believe someone is listening, it does not 
matter that few of them individually know what his neigh- 
bour means by Socialism. Mr. Wells has given a defini- 
tion which is just as good as any other. “Socialism 
is got up by agitators. They get money out of young 
gabies like you, and they spend it on champagne.” We 
do not think they do anything one-half so sensible. We 
think they spend fools’ contributions in spreading the 
light—and such a light! It is a curious reflection that 
Socialism in its infancy was essentially individualistic. The 
doctrine would not brook interference from outside. Each 
man was to be a law unto himself. His opinions on reli- 
gion, morality, and government were to be pontifical. It 
was a foolish theory, but not a dishonest one, It magnified 
insignificance into pretentious importance. It was lunacy, 
but comparatively harmless lunacy, 

Where is now the individualistic basis? The modern 
Socialist has discovered a creed which is far more attrac- 
tive, because it offers nice opportunities of personal 
advantage. Collectivism! Yes, that smacks of secret com- 
missions and bloated salaries—for doing nothing useful. 
An enlightened creed, not founded too rigidly on political 
economy, but quite suited to the habits of those who are 
its professors. Police courts would go; that would con- 
summate the attainment of a cherished object. ‘“ Each for 
all, and all for each” is delightful in theory, but in practice 
it means a return to the primordial law of the biceps. 

We may perhaps on another occasion trace the extremely 
diverting evolution of Socialist doctrine. It is an amuse- 
ment which would be a labour of love. Nothing is so 
interesting as the study of human folly, albeit a sinister 
design lurks beneath obvious folly. We are not, however, 
at present quite sure whether our readers would enjoy the 
dissection of a solemn farce. A farce ought to gallop along. 
The history of Socialism displays a long series of dodging 
and hedging, agd you cannot make a good plot out of the 
ramblings of the lunatic asylum. 

German and Russian thinkers will start any sort of 
school. It is their stock-in-trade, They know the mental 
calibre of large numbers of their customers, and they cater 
for them accordingly. Socialism of the present day, as 
opposed to theoretical Socialism of the past, does not need 
many words to describe it. C’est le vol. 





SOME POETS OF THE VICTORIAN 
ERA 
VII.—SWINBURNE. 
Tue situation in which some of the critics found them. 
selves when in the year 1866 a volume under the modest. 
and pacific title of “Poems and Ballads” appeared, 
savoured of the tragic; but it had also its amusing aspect. 
To Tennyson the wiseacres could nod in benevolent 
approval—he was melodious and moral, and fairly easy to. 
understand; the jolt that Browning gave to their suscep- 
tibilities had been safely cushioned by the blessed word 
“obscurity”; there was nothing in the works of either of 
these poets to prepare the placid surveyors of Parnassus. 
for one so passionately in love with love and life as Swin- 





burne. Here was a rebel who refused to conform to their: 
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settled ideas as to poetics, who played with their mother- 
tongue in a new and astonishing manner, for whom a fresh 
standard had evidently to be constructed, since he was 
by no means a negligible quantity; therefore they gasped, 
while the young men—and some of the maidens—adored. 
What wonder that after the allusive love-lyrics of other 
poets stanzas so definitely erotic as this should cause 
something of a shock!— 


Thy sweet, low bosom, thy close hair, 

Thy strait, soft flanks and slenderer feet, 
Thy virginal strange air, 
Are these not over fair 

For love to greet? 


Mine arms are close about thine head, 
My lips are fervent on thy face, 
And where my kiss hath fed 
Thy flower-like blood leaps red 
To the kissed place. 


Lowell, in America, wrote sceptically: “Are we really, 
then, to believe the newspapers for once, and to doff our 
critical nighteaps, in which we have comfortably overslept 
many similar rumours and false alarms, to weleome the 
advent of a new poet!” He doubted greatly the voice 
of the man whom some had quickly recognised as a force 
to be reckoned with; but that voice was to ring more 
loudly, more enchantingly still, in the near future, It ie 
hardly too much to say that, allowing for use, those sensa- 
tions of freshness and surprise perpetuate themselves at 
the present time, We can never quite lose the novelty— 
even though we may be able to recite it unerringly—of 
that tremendous chorus from “ Atalanta in Calydon,” of 
“Dolores,” of the “Ballad of Burdens,” We may have 
felt over and over again the sad, dreamy undertones of 
the “Garden of Proserpine,” the superb earth-worship of 
“A Nympholept,” the feverish abandonment of “ Anac- 
toria,” the purity and quaintness of “ A Christmas Carol,” 
but there still dawns some faint, fine senee with the read- 
ing as of the fragrance of an exotic plant set among more 
familiar blooms which give pleasure without strangeness, 
Such mysterious mastery of rhythm and diverse cadence 
enthrale us anew every time we hear it, whether we listen 
to a reader’s voice or find the printed words creating 
echoes in our brain, Perhaps few persons who say easily 
that they are “fond of poetry” realise how much 
of their enjoyment is due to the rhythm alone. “It 
often makes people positively angry,” says Professor 
Saintsbury, “to be told that the greatest part, if not the 
whole, of the pleasure-giving appeal of poetry lies in its 
sound rather than in its sense, or, to speak with extreme 
exactness, in the manner in which the sound conveys the 
sense.” We discover in the work of Swinburne the anti- 
thesis of Matthew Arnold’s favourite dictum that “ all 
depends on the subject”; here much—not all—of the 
effect is due to the treatment, as distinct from the theme, 
and although this could be stated broadly of any writer, 
whether he be poet or not, it is true with especial perti- 
nence of Swinburne. 

“ Atalanta,” which appeared in 1864 but did not create 
such a stir as the “ Poems and Ballads,” was patronised 
curiously by Lowell. “It shows that poverty of thought 
and profusion of imagery which are at once the defect 
and the compensation of all youthful poetry,” be wrote. 
“But it is hopefully distinguished from most early 
attempts by a sense of form and proportion, which, if 
seconded by a seasonable ripening of other faculties, as we 
may fairly expect, gives promise of rare achievement here- 
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after.” Then, after an interlude of praise, he doubts 
“whether ‘Atalanta’ can be called a success”! The 
poem and its most famous chorus, “ Before the beginning 
of years,” have been quoted so frequently that it may be 
preferable in this brief apergu to take one or two less well- 
known examples of Swinburne’s magical command of 
movement and sound, Two stanzas from “The Triumph 
of Time” will illustrate it, for a wonder without that dis- 
syllabic rhyming at which the poet was such an adept: — 


O fair, green-girdled mother of mine, 
Sea, that art clothed with the sun and the rain, 
Thy sweet, hard kisses are strong like wine, 
Thy large embraces are keen like pain. 
Save me and hide me with all thy waves, 
Find me one grave of thy thousand graves, 
Those pure, cold, populous graves of thine 
Wrought without hands in a world without stain, . . 


This woven raiment of nights and days, 

Were it once cast off and unwound from me, 
Naked and glad would I walk in thy ways, 

Alive and aware of thy ways and thee; 
Clear of the whole world, hidden at home, 
Clothed with the green and crowned with the foam, 
A pulse of the life of thy straits and bays, 

A vein in the heart of the streams of the sea, 


As a contrast, in a simpler strain, the second stanza of 
“Rococo” recalls the purity of Christina Rossetti’s per- 
fect little song, “ When I am dead, my dearest” :— 


We twain once well in sunder 
What will the mad gods do 
For hate with me, I wonder, 
Or what for love with you? 
Forget them till November, 
And dream there's April yet ; 
Forget that I remember, 
And dream that I forget, 


Swinburne extolled the “bird-like rapture” of Victor 
Hugo’s love-song, “ Viens, sois tendre, je suis ivre”; in 
his own “ Madonna Mia” he gave us one of the finest 
love-lyrics of the time. It is impossible to quote it in 
full, but we should like those who have already marked 
it as a favourite to note the quality of the appeal it makes 
to them: to read first “Laus Veneris” and then this. 
One is passion at its fiercest, the other love at its purest; 
the contrast is arresting. That it is practicable to use 
the gentlest of language without becoming insipid, to 
enshrine virginal sweetness in words no less perfectly than 
burning desire and body-greed, to compose a love-poem 
without the aid of those “sad red heavy roses” and 
“limbs too delicious for death” and “lips intertwisted ” 
and “kisses that bruise” with which some of us think 
Swinburne was rather too prodigal, any stanza of 
“Madonna Mia” will amply prove. The fourth, sixth, 
and last, perhaps, suffer least from segregation : — 


Beneath her eyelids deep 
Love lying seems asleep, 
Love, swift to wake, to weep, 
To laugh, to gaze ; 
Her breasts are like white birds, 
And all her gracious words 
As water-grass to herds 
In the June days. 


She grows with greenest leaves, 

Ripens with reddest sheaves, 

‘orgets, remembers, grieves, 
And is not sad; 
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‘The quiet lands and skies 

Leave light upon her eyes ; 

None knows her, weak or wise, 
Or tired or glad. 


Under deep apple-boughs 

My lady hath her house ; 

She wears upon her brows 
The flower thereof ; 

All saying but what God saith 

To her is as vain breath ; 

She is more strong than death, 
Being strong as love. 


Turning to the blank verse, we may give one brief 
example from the early tragedy of “ Rosamund ”"—Hilde- 
garde’s passionate outburst, tortured from her by the 
cruel badinage of the Queen; not because it represents 
the author at his best, but because it lends itself more 
easily to separation from the context than other passages 
that might be named. The magnificent speeches in 
“ Atalanta,” for instance, cannot be torn from the glorious 
pattern of the book. 


Rosamunn. 
Speak: let not shame find place where shame is none, 


HILDEGARDE. 
I will not: King and Queen and God shall hear, 
I love him as our songs of old time say 
Men have been loved of women akin to gods 
By blood as they by spirit, albeit in me 
Nought lives that woman or man or God could say 
Were worth his love, if mine by grace of love 
Be found not all unworthy, Mine am I 
No more; mine own in no wise now, but his 
To save or slay, to cherish or cast out, 
Crown and discrown, abase and comfort. Shame 
Were more to me than honour if his will 
It were that shame should clothe me round, and life 
Were the only death left fearful if he bade me 
Die, Could his love be turned from me, and set 
On one less loving but more fair than I, 
A thrall more base than treason, or a queen 
Too high for shame to brand her shameful, even 
Though sin had stamped and signed her foul as fraud 
And loathsome as a masked adulterous lie, 
Hers would I make him if I might, and yield 
To her, the hatefullest of hell-born things, 
The man found lovelier by my love than heaven, 


Those who have read “ Chastelard ”—a play which Lowell 
termed “the school exercise of a young poet learning to 
write,” and which was “conceived and partly written by 
& youngster not yet emancipated from servitude to college 
rule,” to quote its author’s own criticism, are impressed 
more forcibly by the beauty of the French and English 
lyrics with which it is relieved than by any great qualities 
in the tragedy itself. “ Between the sunset and the sea” 
is an imperishable chanson, the quick, fluent motion of 
which is a revelation in the potency of simple language ; 
nearly every word is of one syllable. That the English 
tongue is exceptionally rich in effective single-syllabled 
words is a fact which many writers of the present day 
might well take to heart. In “Chastelard” occurs one 
remarkable slip from grace in the supposed blank-verse 
line, “ Of how the swallow got a wing broken.” 

We have already remarked in a previous article how 
Tennyson loved the dawn and repeatedly described it 
under manifold aspects. A parallel to this is Swinburne’s 
intense love for the sea, and to some extent the character- 
istics of the two poets are thus appositely illustrated: the 
one languid, on the whole rather solemn and sweet; the 
other restless, passionate, full of rhythmic movement, at 
times stormy, at times lulled to slumberous, muffled 
thunders, Constantly does Swinburne take hie metaphors 
from the sea. In that deliberate prelude to the “Songs 














Before Sunrise” we find the sound of it investing 
stanza which comes near to being a confession of faith :— 


Save his own soul’s light overhead 
None leads him, and none ever led 
Across birth’s hidden harbour bar, 
Past youth where shoreward shallows are, 
Through age that drives on toward the red 
Vast void of sunset hailed from far, 
To the equal waters of the dead ; 
Save his own soul he hath no star, 
And sinks, except his own soul guide, 
Helmless in middle turn of tide. 


“A Forsaken Garden,” “A Swimmer’s Dream,” the 
roundel, “In a Guernsey Bay,” “ Off Shore ”—these, and 
a score of other poems, recur to memory as witness to 
that one-ness with the ocean which seemed so inseparable 
from Swinburne’s life and thought. In so many words he 
admits it :— 


“ The sea-wind and the sea 
Made all my soul in me 
A song for ever."’ 


The political poems make comparatively small appeal 
to us; propagandism and poetry are as a rule as irrecon- 
cilable as the curve of the asymptote. The addition of a 
“cause” to be advanced seems to render poetry either 
feverish or laboured, to give it strength—ferocity even— 
at the expense of beauty and music; the two things are 
antagonistic and immiscible. There are notable excep- 
tions, such as Milton’s sonnet on “ Piedmont,” with ite 
superb invocation already quoted; but an unwritten law 
exists, to which this and a few other great poems are not 
amenable, that melody and comeliness and art diminish 
when poetry is made the vehicle for red-hot partisanship 
or used as the sling for a politician’s stone, The exploita- 
tion of literary ballistios should be relegated, save on the 
rarest occasions, to prose, When Swinburne had a 
definite personal or polemical theme the true poetic fire 
seemed to desert him; his immoderate acclamation of 
Victor Hugo, for example, led him into incoherence, into 
victories of riotous sound over senée. 

Tt is a difficult matter to disentangle any positive belief 
or theory of life from the confused mass of ornate, decora- 
tive poetry in these wonderful volumes; its elaborateness, 
the consciousness we cannot avoid that often the author 
was revelling in a new, fascinating rhythm, constructing 
“ mastodons of metre,” rather than setting down his ideas, 
complicates the task. Those terrible stanzas, “Before a 
Crucifix,” seem to suggest a desperate contempt for Chris- 
tianity and its followers, but they must not be taken alone, 
or too literally, as representing the definite trend of the 
poet’s mind. In other parts of his work we find a tenta- 
tive admiration for the central figure of the Christian 
faith, and lines which might have been written by Brown- 
ing—‘ Still there clings the old question: Will not God 
do right!” Exploring farther, we discover that emotion, 
experience, freedom— 


The earth-soul Freedom, that only 
Lives, and that only is God, 


are the ideals deemed most worthy of praise. Swinburne’s 
soul was shaken by great winds, spiritually homeless, 
driven insatiably here and there in an intense desire to 
live fully, to find “whatever gods there be.” At one 
moment he is a Pantheist; at another, man carries within 
himself the only divinity—*‘ Glory to man in the highest.” 
If his mind had a true resting-place, it was that of a 
kind of hopeless content—the shrouded joy of the grey 
“Garden of Proserpine”; undertones of this mood of 
sorrowful acquiescence can be heard beneath the rushing 
music of many of his fiercest, finest poems. To call this 
“paganism” seems to us an error; refusal to worship 
scarcely constitutes a pagan, especially in the presence of 
certain tendencies to mysticism. It is easy to find a title 
—it is not so easy to make it fit. 
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There is no need to strain the resources of definition in 
an attempt to sum up in a sentence poems which admit 
of many varying interpretations; we have the glorious 
songs themselves, imperishable memories of the singer 
who so recently went from us. Whatever we think of 
their ardour, their frequent vehement expression of 
physical passion (but what poetry would be left to the 
world did we delete all that disagreed with the Puritan!) 
we can hear again and again their inimitable harmonies, 
and marvel at a luxuriance of language, a mastery of 


rhythm and measure, that conceivably will never be 
equalled, 








ASSOCIATION IN SCENERY 


In the opinion of the ancients, every stream, and moun- 
tain, holt tree had its own particular spirit, or, at least, 
every force of nature was the expression of the will of 
some deity. Later, science stepped in with its teaching 
as to causes and forces, and modern religion being for the 
most part monotheistic, nothing supernatural is left in 
nature but its origin, and the stream, the mountain, and 
the tree become parts only of “the abstract expression of 


the observed order.” ‘To the imaginative it may seem that 
in the lines, 


“The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare,” 


the poet “does indeed give the essence of a moonlight sky 
more truthfully in its relation to the human spirit than any 
more meteorologist oan do”; but the modern tendency is 
to think such animism or personification of nature as 
fanciful nonsense, A lecturer on English literature once 
argued that the suggestion in the lines, 


“* Break, break, break 
On thy cold gray atones, O seal” 


was quite inadmissible, for, as Nature cannot feel for 
human sorrow, the sea was just as likely to be peacefully 
lapping a atretch of golden sand on the day when the 
heart was aching for the dead as it was to be breaking on 
cold gray rocks, Such a view loses sight of the fact that 
all that is supernatural, as well as all that is beautiful, 
must necessarily be subjective, inasmuch as spiritual 
things cannot express themselves absolutely in bodily 
form, nor, in fact, in bodily form at all, except through 
the aid of the eye of faith, To the heartbroken it is quite 
conceivable that the sea might appear to break on cold 
gray stones, To the peaceful it might easily seem that 


“Yon star upon the mountain top 
Ts listening quietly,” 


But beyond such an obvious and material idea of the 
sympathy between nature and man there is, of course, an 
essential connection, actually sacramental, between the 
outward form in nature and the hidden spiriv. In its 
simplest sense everyone would agree that a flower or a 
rainbow or a sunset are types of beauty, and that they 
have a meaning beyond their use. To a man of the poet 
Blake’s temperament, the outward creation was ever but 
a symbol—in fact, he declared, “TI assert for myself that 
I do not behold that outward creation, and that to me it 
is hindrance, and not action, and it is as the dirt upon 
my feet, no part of me.” Though we do not all hear the 
Sons of God shouting for joy each time the sun rises, yet 
most people allow that there is an essential connection 
between the beautiful and the good, between the perfect 
in form and the true in idea, Blake goes further :— 


“Thou seest the trees on mountains, 
The wind blows heavy, loud they thunder thro’ the dark- 
some sky, 


Uttering prophecies and speaking instructive words to 
the sons 





Of men. These are the sons of Los! 
of eternity, 

But we see only, as it were, the hem of their garments 

When with our vegetable eyes we view these wondrous 
visions, 

And every natural effect has a spiritual cause, and not a 
natural, 

For a natural cause only seems: it is a delusion.” 


To the ordinary being with “vegetable eyes” the last 
four words of this quotation will alone seem to. contain 
sense, for to such this view of life seems to prove Blake a 
madman, Let it beso. Let us grant that natural scenery 
is neither animated by spirits, nor the expression of the 
will of the spiritual world, that it cannot feel with man in 
different moods, except in so far as imagination supplies 
the appearance of pone t that it has no voice with 
which to speak, and that the stream, and the mountain, 
and the tree can only be truly described in the scientific 
language of hydrostatics, geology, or botany. 

One explanation alone remains for the universal belief, 
common alike to all ages and in all countries, that there 
is an essential connection between man and his surround- 
ings. This explanation is given in its lowest and most 
material form by R. H. Benson in one of his books, “ The 
Light Invisible.” He tells a story of how one of the 
murderers of Becket is heard by someone making his con- 
fession exactly as he had done on that very spot 700 
years before. Mr, Benson argues that human emotion 
may have a power of influencing or saturating inanimate 
nature, and quotes the example of a phonograph as “a 
very coarse parallel,” The violent passions of this poor 
murderer, 700 years ago, may have made such a potent 
spiritual fluid that it bit so deep into the very place where 
it was poured out that under certain ciroumstances {t is 
reproduced, Such is the theory, and it is material enough 
to please most scientists, It does not seem necessary for 
the acceptance of this theory to do more than extend the 
now thoroughly established belief as to mental telepathy to 
dimensions of Indefinite time as well as of space, It seems 
to be allowed by scientists that a man in India, for 
instance, can by his unconscious mental effort of brain 
waves, or whatever one may choose to call it, affect the 
mind or the brain waves of another person in Europe, This 
is merely a species of mental wireless telegraphy. By 
extending this action of brain waves through 700 years 
instead of 7,000 miles, the story of Becket's murderer and 
most ghost stories become easy of scientific explanation, 
The dead man need not be actually there; the only thing 
necessary is for his brain waves to have been of sufficient 
strength to keep their power through seven centuries, and 
for the brain of the recipient to be in a fit state to be 
affected by them, The same state of correspondence 
between transmitter and receiver is necessary in the 
messages of telegraph, telephone, and wireless telegraphy. 

Now here at last is a scientific explanation of the 
psychology of places. There is, of course, an association 
in scenery which is quite simple—certain houses or rooms 
in a house are associated in our minds with a certain 
person, and even in the absence of that person they have 
a certain effect, and even had it been unknown to whom 
they belonged, the same effect would have been created, 
by the arrangement of furniture and the very colour of 
the walls and window-hangings, which reproduce certain 
characteristics of that person. In the same way a church 
reflects the character of the one who officiates there, 4 
garden the one who cares for it. Such simple explana- 
tions, however, do not account for the extraordinary feel- 
ing of attachment or repulsion which is often felt for 
new place, sometimes even for a whole district. 

The village of Eyam, in North Derbyshire, is full of 
association; about the place there seems to linger the 
shadow of a woe, the strength of a sorrow rightly endured, 
and therefore without despair. It is possible that other 
villages which attract or repel may also have their now 
forgotten histories to account for their effect upon the 
mind. On the last Sunday in August a service is held 
in Cucklet Dell to commemorate the heroism of the 
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Rector of Eyam, William Mompesson, and his parishioners. 
As is well known, when the village was attacked by the 
Plague in 1665-6, they chose to stay and risk annihila- 
tion, and drew a cordon round the village which none 
might pass, instead of flying to safety and risking spread- 
ing the disease. Oucklet Dell is the very spot where in 
the summer of 1666 Mompesson held service on Sundays 
and twice in the week, both church and churchyard being 
closed for fear of infection, Here is a case of association, 
But the only true test of its reality would be to take some 
stranger unacquainted with its history to the village, and 
without pointing out the plague graves scattered about 
among the houses, to see iP the place in any way seemed 
to reflect the spirit of its history, But if there is really 
no essential connection between the village and its asso- 
ciations, it seems difficult to account for its strange fascina- 
tion. There is, of course, the ordinary ghost story that 
Catherine Mompesson, the Rector’s wife, who died of the 
plague, walks up and down the stairs at the Rectory on 
the night of August 26, the day on which she was buried, 
but that is too crude to be of any service; moreover, there 
is no authentic account of her ever having been seen. 

Far more to the point is the psychological effect of 
Riley Hill, a place half a mile from the village. To most 
eople its sadness is almost too intolerable to be borne, 

ere in August, 1666, so the terrible story tells, were 
buried Elizabeth, John, Oner, William, Alice, Ann, and 
John, sen., the husband and children of Mrs, Hancock, 
all of whom died of the plague. With her own hands, so 
tradition says, the woman buried every one of those dear 
to her, and was left alone in the farm on the hillside, 
Unable to endure the solitude, she escaped to the only 
surviving son, who was living near Shofleld, The farm- 
house fell into ruins, and not a stone now remains to show 
its site, One thing alone is there, a broken, bent tree, 
which stands, so deformed and black against the sky, it 
can scarcely be called living, Behind there is rough 
scrub and moorland; in front a smooth expanse of green 
fleld only broken by the small stone-wall enclosure in 
which are the seven graves, Across the valley is a view 
of Stoney Middleton, from whence the villagers watched 
the woman drag each burden from farm to grave; down 
below are the River Derwent and Chatsworth Woods, and 
behind them ragged Froggatt Edge. Riley is desolate 
peace, the embodiment of a stifled cry of despair, the 
very essence of the hopeless bravery which could make 
possible the work of Mrs, Hancock, She did it because 
she must, To suffer for someone may be pleasure, to 
tend them may be gain, but to drag to the grave with 
one’s own hands the bodies of those who made life worth 
living is to suffer the intolerable pain of anguish endured 
without hope of compensation, Such anguish must surely 
leave some impression on the face of nature, Such, any- 
how, is the apparent effect of the place on those to whom 
the association is known, and there is no need to imagine 
that such a psychological effect need be unreal if the theory 
of the transference of brain waves be correct. 

Turner’s landscapes are only another exposition of the 
same idea. To the materialistic they have ever seemed 
absurd, But as interpreted by Ruskin, they have been 
accepted by the modern art world. The association between 
music and emotions, between the sense of smell and that 
of memory, the sudden vision of certain scenes involun- 
tarily recalled to the mind’s eye by somo action of the sub- 
conscious self—all these bear out the same theory. There 
is some element in our consciousness of a nature akin to 
electricity which we have not even begun to understand. 
The Eastern magician, the wise woman, the medimval 
witch, the modern crystal gazer or spiritualist, the thought- 
reader, the possessor of second sight, the psychologist, all 
lay claim to special knowledge, but it is doubtful whether 
the poet is not as near the truth when he says, “ I question 
not my corporeal eye any more than I would question a 
window concerning a sight. I look through it, not with 
it.” Blake did not despise the senses, but he kept these 
inlets of the soul in their proper place, as the indirect 
and not the direct means of knowledge. Every poet has 
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felt the same sensations, though he has not always 
expressed them so strongly as to be considered a mad 
man, The story is told that Shelley at one time, coming 
to “the mention of an ordinary country view which he 
had seen of his own in past time,” was obliged to leave 
off what he was doing, overcome with horror. Mrs. 
Shelley said she remembered his coming to her pale and 
agitated, to seek refuge in conversation from the fearful 
emotions excited. 

Obviously all mention of the effect of the merely beau- 
tiful in landscape has here been avoided. Beauty in 
itself has nothing to do with the association of scenery. 
It has rather been our aim to suggest that the psycho- 
logical in landscape may be the ditect outcome of the soul 
of man, and of God, too, if such expressions may be 
allowed. Whether the action of brain waves on matter 
is the term used, or whether we speak of the spiritual 
effect of the eternal and divine on material things, does 
not affect the point, provided that it is allowed that man 
and nature are inter-dependent one on the other, and that 
as he lives, feels, and acts, so is the actual psychological 
effect of the scenery created. If it were possible to carry 
them out, it would be very interesting to test the truth of 
this supposition by experiments. Such experiments, how- 
ever, seem almost out of the range of possibility. In the 
meantime the joys of the world remain, and peace abounds 
in the valleys, and terror in the mountains, without the 
scientist being able to explain why it is so. Some of us 
are happy in the belief that these things are outward signs 
of a spiritual world very near to us. 


A POET-EMPEROR AND HIS 
“FLORAL GAMES” 


Avurnoven history chronicles the names of many rulers 
endowed with Hterary ability, the number of those who 
ave known to have courted the poetic Muse is relatively 
inconsiderable, and of only a few of them can it be said 
that they produced work rising above mediocrity, Our 
Alfred, our Elizabeth, and our first James essayed their 
skill in the gentle art of poesy, but it was with very 
indifferent success, No word of commendation can be 
accorded to the more or less ribald verses imputed to 
Charles II., and, on the whole, the bagage podtique of 
England's Sovereigns has been very slight indeed, To 
find a British royal poet of some mark one must turn to 
Scotland, whose first James certainly occupies a note- 
worthy position among poet-kings, The old French 
Sovereigns and the princes and princesses of their house 
appear to have trifled with the Muse more frequently; 
but while Charles of Orleans was undoubtedly a real 
poet, there was little if any merit in the versified 
effusions of Francis I. and his sister, Margaret of Angou- 
lame. As for Henry IV. and his father, Anthony of Ven- 
déme, they would take high rank were it true that they 
composed the songs commonly ascribed to them; but that 
is doubtful. Charles IX.—the Charles of the St. Bar- 
tholomew—certainly wrote verse, but one may well 
question whether he actually penned the famous lines 
which he is said to have addressed to Ronsard, and which 
have been called “the best ever attributed to any King.” 
Of other French monarchs, we know that Louis XIV. 
attempted versification in his younger days; and 
Louis XVIII. translated some of the odes of Horace, 
and also calmly allowed a number of anonymous pieces 
to be ascribed to him. Other countries have produced 
royal and princely poets and poetasters, the worst and 
most conspicuous of the latter being, probably, Frederick 
the Great. It would be astonishing if his descendant, the 
present Kaiser, did not claim to possess poetic gifts; but, 
broadly speaking, Europe, we think, can nowadays boast 
of only one genuine royal poet, “ Carmen Sylva,” the Queen 
of Roumania. 

Far away, it is otherwise. In the Land of the Rising 
Sun is found a monarch who constantly courts the Muse; 
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and it is not one of the least curious circumstances attend- 
ing Japan’s wonderful advance to the position of a world- 
Power, her assimilation of practical Western methods and 
ideas, and her gréat achievements in war by land and sea, 
that all this has occurred under the sway of a Poet- 
Emperor. One must remember, however, that in cultivating 
and patronising poetry, his Majesty the Mikado Mutsuhito 
is only following the traditions of his ancestors, Verses 
written more than 2,500 years ago by Jimmu, the very first 
Mikado, are still extant; and Jimmu’s successors often 
essayed their skill in the poetic art besides promoting the 
issue of anthologies and other collections of poems, begin- 
ning with the twenty volumes of the famous Manyoshu, 
which include nearly 5,000 pieces composed by various 
poets from the fourth to the eighth century of our era. 
Under the earlier Sovereigns of Japan there were 
frequent poetical competitions organised by the Court 
on much the same lines as the “Floral Games” of the 
French troubadours. Several years ago these competi- 
tions were revived by the present Mikado, and they now 
flourish in a manner which shows that Japan still culti- 


vates poetry, however great and numerous may be her 
other activities. 


In all the land of Nippon there is probably no more 
zealous versifier than the Emperor himself. We have to 
accept the statements of Japanese writers that his com- 
positions often indicate the possession of a high poetic 
faculty. That they should be of unequal merit is not sur- 
prising, for their name is legion, and in literature, at all 
events, a large output is seldom consistent with sound 
workmanship. It is computed that in nine years the 
Emperor has produced no fewer than 27,000 pieces, 
mostly short ones, but giving a total of 162,000 lines. 
Tiis themes are various, but in his writings he is less con- 
cerned with deeds of valour and the glory and progress 
of his Empire than with the simple truths of life and the 
eternal beauties of nature, He has often participated in 
the national competition which takes place once a year, 
and at times he personally selects the subject which is to 
be treated. This is usually announced in the month of 
November, and the verses of the competitors have to reach 
the Ministry of the Imperial Household by the 10th of 
January, In 1909 the chosen subject was “The Pine 
Tree in the Snow,” and it appears that no fewer than 
25,408 pieces were submitted for the national prize, It is 
certainly true that these pieces were invariably very brief, 
each consisting simply of one verse (sometimes called 
tanta and sometimes uta), limited to thirty-one syllables, 
which are distributed over five lines, the first and third 
line having five, and the second, fourth, and fifth, seven 
syllables each. Nevertheless, it takes the Masters-in- 
Poetry of the Imperial Court a considerable time to adju- 
dicate upon 25,000 compositions of this character, parti- 
cularly as the examinations are conducted with extreme 
care. When all the poems submitted in 1909 had been 
inspected, after the process of “weeding out” accord- 
ing to the relative merits of the compositions, Baron 
Takahaski, President of the Poetry Office, and his col- 
league, Prince Nijo, found seven superior to all the others, 
and resolved to submit them to the Emperor for his 
supreme decision, 


Tt was, of course, inevitable that there should be many 
called and few chosen; but although the bulk of the 
effusions submitted to the Board of Readers may have 
been of little or only average merit, their great number at 
least shows how widespread is the interest which the 
Japanese still take in poetry. The subject chosen for the 
competition of 1910 was “The New Year's Snow”; and 
again many thousands of competitors, young and old, 
eagerly entered the lists, and are now anxiously awaiting 
the award, which is generally regarded ne a decree of 
immortality. ‘To observe a national poetry competition 
in Europe we have to turn to France, and in that country 
there is no such concourse of competitors as in Japan, 
This year the French prize—which takes the form 
of a bourse de voyage amounting to £120—has been 








awarded to M. Maurice Levaillant for a volume of verse 
entitled “Le Temple intérieur.” Many English critics 
will doubtless be able to express an opinion on that work, 
though for most of them the poems of the Emperor of 
Japan may well remain a sealed book. The mem- 
bers of the Stockholm Academy will certainly have to 
familiarise themselves with the Japanese language if, as 
has been suggested, the works of his Majesty Muteuhito 
are to be submitted to them for the Nobel Prize. In that 
case we dread to think of what will be said by those who, as 


yet, are only made nervous by thoughts of the Yellow 
Peril. 





JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: MAN 
AND ARTIST 


I—THE MAN. 


Ir is said that a reaction has been setting in against Millet 
and his art-influence in France. It may be so. If there 
be human beings of whom it can be truthfully asserted that 
they are anachronisms, like, for instance, Napoleon I., 
the same can be asserted of the great master, Millet. One 
has to go back to Nicholas Poussin, whom he so much 
loved, and with whom he has so much in common, to find 
his nearest ancestor. The reaction, then, which, signifi- 
cantly enough, is hardly perceptible in America or in 
England, is against an influence more or less alien to 
modern France so far as it is represented by the Ville- 
Lumiére. Doubtless, the very high prices that have been 
given for his works, even the smallest, have contributed 
to swing the pendulum of fame in an opposite direction. 
Nevertheless, be it said that Millet’s influence on art of 
every kind is permanent. It is too important, too radical, 
too fundamental, in a word too Greek in principle, to fade 
away and die, any more than the influence of the masters 
he worshipped in art and literatdre: Poussin, Michel- 
angelo, Mantegna, Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, the Primi- 
tives, Theocritus, Homer, Virgil, Dante, Victor Hugo. It 
is by delving deep into first principles, and by combining 
the spirit of the Parthenon frieze, which he had always 
before him, hung up in his studio, with the spirit under- 
lying the task, say, of an oxherd driving his kine before 
him—Millet’s own illustration—that he has assured him- 
self a seat among the immortals. 

The man who, in spite of mocking Paris, where he was 
nicknamed “The Wild Man of the Woods,” could achieve 
such work, must needs have been, and was, an extra- 
ordinary personality. Not otherwise could he have excited 
around him such storms of disapproval, even hatred, and 
such thunders of exultant applause. What manner of man 
or demigod was this? Imagine a man above middle 
height, broad-shouldered, deep-chested, obviously power- 
ful; on the top of those shoulders a great bull-neck, sur- 
mounted by a magnificently modelled head. Around it a 
bush of long black hair, A long face; a long, thin, 
straight nose with the dilated nostrils indicative of lung- 
energy; lurking beneath an easily surmisable square, 
resolute jaw, with lips firmly shut; cheeks rather full, 
heralding the stoutness of later years; deep blue eyes, with 
a slightly greyish tint, not large, not small, but adequate. 
Under his dark brows, inclined to be frowning when not 
perfectly calm and at peace, the expression was stern, 
penetrating, concentrated, determined, A finely shaped 
forehead, remarkable in the respect that, where it usually 
recedes, in his instance thore is a continuation of the 
perpendicular line, It is the face and the body of a man 
of power, a thinker, and an artist. The words “a com- 
plete man,” the Aristotelian rerpdywvos dvijp, are to be 
read in that face; he is a striking and important instance 
of bodily and mental vigour going hand in hand, On the 
highest plane these qualities must of necessity be insepar- 
able. It is as impossible to conceive Plato as other than 
a strong, broad-shouldered man—whence his name—as it 
would be impossible to conceive Michelangelo as deformed, 
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By his father, who had beautiful hands, despite his hard 
work in the fields, and an innate instinct for music, art, and 
beautiful landscape, Millet was eurly initiated into admira- 
tion for the wonders and splendours of the Norman scenes 
in which he was born. From his mother, a daughter of a 
once wealthy yeoman family, he inherited an additional 
refinement, whilst, most vital of influences, the vigorous 
character of his grandmother impressed upon him con- 
stantly throughout Fis life the necessity of living on a high 
level of thought and religious feeling. Millet was always 
intensely religious; many of his pictures of peasant life 
might, with the smallest alteration, be taken for Biblical ; 
he was steeped in religion as a force directing his daily 
and hourly work; but he was by no means religious in 
the sense of austerity. It was simply a natural instinct, 
which had grown with his growth. Taken together with 
his instinct for the Greeks, for Michelangelo, for Poussin, 
for classical perfection, it immeasurably enlarged and 
ennobled his work. With this unobtrusive, yet pervasive, 
religiousness was joined an intense love of family and of 
his own countryside. “Oh! encore un coup,” he cries in 
one of his intimate letters to Sensier, “ comme je suis de 
mon endroit!” And from his pictures and drawings his 
family and his beloved countryside are so well known to 
us in every detail that a visit to his natal Gruchy is like 
walking among his pictures. The farmhouse, the well, the 
cliffs, the downs, the church, the woods, the fields, the sea- 
weed gatherers, that elm-tree gnawed by the winds, the 
sowing and reaping, gleaning and grafting, hoeing and 
pig-killing, the shepherds and shepherdesses, goose-girls, 
wool-carders, linen-washers, mothers and fathers and chil- 
dren—all this and much more are lovingly and eloquently 
expressed by the peasant of genius. 

rom his earliest years Millet had an invincible desire 
for expression, and Nature had given him the medium by 
which he was to express himself. When not much more 
than a boy his drawings astonished not only his naturally 
admiring family, but also his masters. 

So we see our hero, endowed with brains alike powerful 
and refined, an indomitable Norman will, a robust body, 
inured to the hardest field-toil, hands big and muscular, 
yet able to handle a brush with the utmost delicacy. 
Great power, great carefulness, were among the master’s 
distinguishing marks, Adequacy was embodied in him, 
and he loved it in every human being. Every sports- 
man knows the joy of moving, working easily within 
his strength. Millet had a passion for such adequate, 
careful, deliberate work; it is represented in all his 
productions. The movements, also the repose, of his 
peasants, wood-hewers, faggot-gatherers, gleaners, hoe-ers, 
whatever they may be engaged in, reveal this passion of 
his. He flung nothing on to the canvas without due 
pondering. “ Festina lente” was a favourite motto, So 
that actually a reputation grew for him of rapidity of 
execution, whereas, even as in the case of Horace Vernet, 
pre-eminently famous therefor, the apparent swiftness was 
simply owing to his not being obliged to waste time by 
deletion of what had already been set down in oil or char- 
coal or chalk. And, in his way of thinking, everything 
in Nature is a fit subject for artistic expression—provided 
the aim is sufficiently high. 





REVIEWS 


COMPULSORY MEDICAL 
INSPECTION 


Medical Beamination of Schools and Scholars. 
T. N. Ketynwack, M.D. 
10s, 6d. net.) 


Ix his “Evolution of Marriage and of the Family” M, 
Letourneau writes that “ao few families can give or know 
how to give a healthy, physical, moral, and intellectual 
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education to the child, that in this domain large encroach- 
ments of the State, whether small or great, are probable, 
even desirable. There is, in fact, a great social interest 
before which the pretended rights of families must be 
effaced.” The book before us, however useful in certain 
of its theses, is on the whole based on M. Letourneau’s 
doubtful premise, as we believe. The course of history 
has seen nations, in which the rights of families have been 
rigidly upheld, rise to greatness and power, not only as 
conquerors and in resistance to invasion, but also in the 
domains of art, literature, science, and invention. But 
the State is now set up as a fetish, first to be worshipped, 
and then, as a reward to its devotees, to destroy family 
life. It is forgotten or ignored that so far from the law 
creating family life, and by consequence having the power 
to destroy it, it is family life which has gradually 
developed the State, with its complicated legal system, for 
the protection of the family. The recent notorious 
Archer-Shee case was a remarkabie object-lesson of a 
struggle between the family and the State, in which the 
family won by an appeal to simple elementary law. The 
development of modern Socialism would doubtless lead to 
many such struggles, and progressive interference with 
family rights might culminate in reactionary revolution. 


Compulsory medical examination of children attending 
the State schools is, to a certain extent, an interference 
with the rights of the parents. But so also is compulsory 
instruction: hence we are compelled to admit that the 
general recognition of the latter gives some ground for 
the imposition of the former. Medical inspection, how- 
ever, is a more personal interference. It may be carried 
out, too, in an improper manner, and become very offen- 
sive both to children and parents, especially if the work 
is done by female inspectors, who often lack judgment, 
and more particularly are nearly always deficient in the 
golden virtue of reasonable reticence. What is to be said 
of a case like the following? A County Council female 
inspector comes to a village school, and finds that certain 
of the girls are suffering from very slight incipient 

ediculosis. She and the head mistress talk openly 
Cohees the school of these “dirty girls,” who are thus 
publicly branded and made thoroughly miserable. As a 
matter of fact, several of the girls in question come from 
clean homes and have careful mothers, and the affection 
is obviously accidental. Naturally the resentment of the 
parents is aroused, especially when it transpires later that 
the treatment of these girls in school is somewhat biassed 
by the teachers’ self-righteous, cleanly indignation. We 
contend that school medical inspection should be con- 
ducted without any remarks whatever to the children, or 
in their presence, as to the nature of illness or disease, 
and that a private letter (in no case a verbal message, 
which in the country at once becomes the property of t \e 
whole village community) should be sent to the children’s 
parents. We fear that such a reticent method of inspec- 
tion is too great a counsel of perfection to women inspec- 
tors, especially when they work in conjunction ae 
gossiping school-mistresses. In the interests of the 
State and of the children, it is better to employ men. 
And since the administrative provisions of the Education 
Act adopted in 1907 have made compulsory the system of 
medical examination in public elementary schools, it . 
most important that the inepection should be — 
with as little friction as possible, and with some regar 
to common sense, 


Dr. Kelynack claims, not without reason, that this 
“volume is unique in that it presents the experience and 
views, in as concise (there are 420 PP’) and convenient a 
form as could be arranged, of no less than thirty-six 
different contributors.” In a book of reference this multi- 
tude of counsellors may be useful, and even safety may 
be found, of a negative, as well as of a positive, nature. 


But the book exceeds ite own aim of being a practical 
guide for the ordinary medical school officer, For 
example, no fewer than eleven chapters are given to the 


consideration of the medical examination of schools in 
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foreign countries, very interesting for comparison, seeing 
that this en is still in the experimental stage, but 
rather outside the limite of a practical handbook. There 
is, however, a mass of useful information. The most 
important sections relate to the eyes and eyesight of 
school children, dental conditions, and diseases of the 
ears, nose, and throat. The percentage of children suffer- 
ing from defects of vision rises as high as 21 in some 
districts in England. The great value of early attention 
given to the eyes may readily be recognised when we 
learn that over 40 per cent. of all cases of blindness have 
been estimated by experts as preventable. So also is 
much of the defective vision which disqualifies men for 
posts in Government services, or on the railways, and in 
other important branches of industry. Mr, George 


Foggin, in his excellent essay on children’s eyesight, 
concludes : — 


“Of all points, the prevention of early blindness is the 
one he would like most to emphasise as being a work 
especially capable of being propagated through the Ageticy 
of the elementary schools of the eountry, and one bear: 
ing in its train the inestimable blessing of protection 


against the ctrse of blindiess falling tipo the innoverit 
and helpless of our race," 


Another writer, Mr, Arthur Ht, Cheatle, says that “ dis: 
eases of the ear, nose, and throat in ehildhood eause deaf: 
fess And ill-health, interfere with mental and bodily 
growth, and ave responsible for some loss of life,” As to 
" Dental Conditions,” we are not in the least surprised to 
learn that various tabulated reports show that more 
than 90 per eent, of all our sehool-ehildven have earious 
teeth to a greater or leas degree.” It would be diffeult 
to ever-emphasise the seriousness of this statement, More 
serious still is the hopelessness of the situation, Dr, 
George Cunningham has practically no veal remedy to 
offer, The Cambridge Dental Inatitute found ite ehief 
difloully “in persuading paventa to send thelr children 
for dental treatment, afthsiagh it was absolutely gratul- 
tous,” Tf this be eo, what can be done in the case of 
thousands of country village schools, miles from a quali- 
fled dentist? Who is to bear the expense! 


But the veal cause of half the trouble is to be found 
in the homes, where cleansing the teeth is an unknown 
eustom, Dy, Cunningham admits, of thousands of 
children examined, that “none of the children, with very 
few exceptions, were found to use a tooth-brush,” but he 
suggests no remedy for this conspicuous neglect, For, 
indeed, there is none, short of a revolution in the national 
dirty habite, We might also ask of the children’s parents 
—or even of their teachers—how many clean their teeth 
after every meal, as do the Nubians, os are said to have 
the finest teeth of any race, and not to require dentists, 
Even among the wealthier classes few parental tasks are 
more difficult than the insistence on children cleansing 
the teeth every day, One feature is especially to be noted 
about Dr, Kelynack’s book: nearly all the contributors 
write from the point of view of town and city schools. 
Practically little notice is taken of the absolutely different 
conditions and difficulties of administration in the case 
of country schools, It is all very well to write special 
articles on school clinics, school nurses, baths, gymnasia 
and the like—for town schools. It is remarkable that 
not even one essay is written solely from the rural aspect, 
to which none of these details can possibly apply. But 
we live in an age of enthusiastic experimentalism, and can 
only hope that a succeeding generation may settle down to 
the sober heritage of a judicial and practical common 
sense. Divested of red tape, and apart from the fearsome 
mania for over-organisation, there is much that is valuable 
in this book. In particular, all the thirty-six contribu- 
tors give quite extensive bibliographies, each one for his 
own particular subject. Although the enormous number 
of books cited would form a library beyond the reach of 
an ordinary school doctor’s purse, still these biblio- 
graphies add considerably to the use of this book as an 
important work of reference. 
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Two general conclusions may be drawn on the whole 
uestion, The first is, that since the State instructs 
children free, the State has a right to some degree of 
medical supervision, In accepting free education, the 
parents surrendered some of their rights. The other is, 
that if the State makes medical inspection compulsory, no 
one can be surprised if the parente eventually demand 


that the State shall pay for the consequent necessary 
medical treatment. 





THE CREATOR OF THE PASTORAL. 
IDYLL 


Theoeritus in Bnglish Literature. By BR, T. Kenttn, A.M, 


Ph.D. (J. P. Bell Company, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
1.500.) 3 


THs game of “Influences” is one whieh will always be 
played with enthusiasm while there are two books and a 
oritie left on the face of the earth, and it is undoubtedly 
one of the most fascinating literary diversions obtainable, 
Amateur poets startle their friends into attitudes of breath- 
less admiration by sudden harmless essays before local 
“mutual improvement” societies, in whieh they discourse 
learnedly on the “influence” of Herrick upon Keats, of 
Keats upon Wordsworth, of Wordsworth upon Browning j 
amateur writers send immaculate but dreary articles to 
every review in London on similar themes, as editors well 
know, Not many, fortunately, attain the felicity of print, 
but they write on manfully, undeterred by the recurrent 
long envelope in their letter-boxes, 


The game, of course, has to be played properly and in 
earnest if it is to be of any use—for we ave fay from assert: 
ing that there is no profit in the atudy of an author's work 
from this point of view, Where would half our literature 
be had Shakespeare never lived! and who oan say what 
we owe to Shelley, to Addison, to Swift, to the Blisa- 
bethans! Or, to go farther afield, the immense influence 
of foreign literature on many of our English authors is 
evident, Take the spell of the Grecian poets, of Victor 
Hugo from Swinburne’s pages, and how stricken into 
silence Would the master of music become, Therefore, 
when we note a sincere inquirer at the task of tracing his. 
chosen author through the labyrinth of centuries by the: 
clues of imitative phrase, calculated gyno or casual 
allusion, we are bound to extend to him a welcoming hand, 

Mr, Kerlin has taken the work of one sweet singer, 
the pastoral Theocritus, and compiled an engeging collec- 
tion of examples which betray knowledge of it, allusions 
to it, or imitations of it, from the writings of more authors. 
than we can name, He has plenty of evidence, and there 
is some ground for the danger to which he adverts of 
“imitations of an imitation "—Theocritus at third hand— 
when we find Dryden writing (in the Dedication of Virgil's. 
Pastorals) that “Spenser, being master of our northern 
dialect, and skilled in Chaucer’s English, has exactly imi- 
tated the Doric of Theocritus.” “ After all,” he adds, “T 
must confess that the boorish dialect of Theocritus has a 
secret charm in it which the Roman language cannot 
imitate.” Dr. Richard Garnett termed Michael Drayton 
“the English Theocritus”; and various critics have in 
part prepared the way for Mr. Kerlin by their admissions. 
The Elizabethan poets and dramatists—to whom the “ pas- 
toral play” was so dear—owed much to the alien singer 
of Sicily; and as we owe so much to them, the, reason- 
ableness of a deduction as to the spiritual presence of the 
Greek idylls in our modern literature is obvious. The 
quest becomes more directly interesting, however, when 
we are brought face to face with actual first-hand evi- 
dence, such as the fact that Burns, Bowles, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and many other authors whose names are per- 
fectly familiar to us and who do not seem so very 
distant from our own times, were well acquainted with the 
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ancient eclogues. Leigh Hunt's reference to them may be 
quoted—as much for the sake of the charming style of the 
passage as for its value in the argument :— 


Let me take this opportunity of saying that with all 
the praise occasionally bestowed upon the serious 
powers of Theocritus, and his indications of a genius 
for epic poetry, I am not aware that justice has been 
done to the wonderful evidences he has given of a 
combination of faculties for the light and the pas- 
sionate, the social and the sequestered, the humorous 
and the pathetic, the minute and the grand. This 
delightful poet courts a milk-maid or a sea-nymph 
with equal fitness of address; is a countryman and a 
townsman; a clown, a courtier, and a satirist; fills 
& house at midnight with ghastly phenomena; 
describes a piece of pugilism in a style to make the 
bones of the fancy crack under them; and makes us 
at once shudder and pity the great monster Polyphe- 
mus, whom he reconciles to humility by subduing 
with love. Then there is his Hylas, disappearing 
under the water like # falling star; and his lion at 
noonday, with all the villagers indoors around him, 
and his infant Hereules, the little — potensy, the 
true infant demigod, tearless and sovereign... . 
If Theoeritus had written an epic, the world would 
have had « poet unknown to it, a romance-writer 


equally great for abundance and eoneentration, 4 
Greek Aviosto, 


There is a pretty “ Ballade of Dead Poets,” by Clinton 
Aeollavd, whieh the author mentions but does not quote, 
hetraying the light of olden days illuminating the most 
modern American sehool of verse} — 


Theoeritus, whe here 

The lyve where sleek herds grase 
On the Mieilian shore, 

(There yet the shepherd strays) 

And Horace, crowned with bays, 
Who dwelt by Tiber's flow, 

Bleep through the silent days 
Tor God will have it ao, 


Indeed, Mr, Kerlin’ has a section devoted to “ Theooritus 
in America ”—a conjunction of names which sounds dis- 
tinctly curious, In some instances the author strains a 
point by introducing parallelisms and resemblances, in- 
atead of definite imitations, but we need not urge the fault 
ungraciously ; he has a precise end in view, and has been 
notably impartial and careful in most of his selections. 
His summary and conclusion bear witness to the amount 
of research he has undertaken in preparing this volume, 
and although it is essentially a book for the critic and 
the student, it embodies a great deal of matter that is 
of high interest to the rank-and-file lovers of literature, 
who 40 not aspire to become generals in the academic 
army. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


A Turning Point in the Indian Mutiny. By J. Grerne 
Srzevexmnc. (David Nutt. 7s. 6d. net.) 


We are distinctly disappointed with this book. It deals 
with a yeriod of surpassing interest which we believed it 
would be almost impossible to treat in a dull manner. 
Mr. Sieveking has dispelled our illusion. He had a mass 
of interesting material before him, but it is wretchedly 
handled. Mr. Sieveking’s method is exasperating. It is 
confused, tautologous, slipshod. His narrative, if it can 
be called a narrative, is thrown together anyhow. When 
you fondly believe you have finished with a hard intel- 
lectual task, Mr. Sieveking promptly applies the corrective 
rod, and takes you back over the weary track. Life, 
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especially literary life, would be insupportable if there 
were many authors who cannot edit valuable material 
otherwise than in Mr, Sieveking’s method, The book deals 
mainly with the defence of the station at Arrah by Mr. 
Herwald Wake, and its eventual relief by Sir Vincent Eyre@ 
Nothing very complicated in that. Mr, Sieveking, who is a 
hero-worshipper or nothing, seeks to represent this solitary 
instance of the devotion and heroism of British soldiers 
and officials into the essential pivot of the failure of the 


mutiny, It is very absurd. We know that certain people— 


Sir James Outram, amongst others—used exaggerated lan- 
guage of this kind. These people are, it is true, partially 
right. The defeat of the mutineers was due not to one, but 
to hundreds of acts of heroism and devotion similar to the 
defence of Arrah. Splendid the defence and relief were, 
and deserving of affectionate remembrance, but the too 
frequent use of the microscope is not the part of an author 
who is dealing with voleanio events. There are some 
extremely interesting letters, especially from John 
Nicholson—how ean oe be uninteresting which 
emanated from a very Pa's4'= amongst men! There 


ave also interesting. letters feom Herwald Wake and 
Charles Nicholson, The boom will be appreciated, 
and will live on aesount of the original doouments 


in it. We ave thankful to Mr, Sieveling for his research, 
but we do not admire his literary method, 


—————————— 





The Rlemente of Bnglish Veraifleation, 


Ph.D,, LittD,, and RD, 
Cea 4s.) 


Ir it were possible to construct poetry by rule, then every 
person who veads and inwardly digests the contents of 
this little text-book of veraifieation should be able, after a 
moderate amount of practice, to turn out odes, sonnets, 
hallades, and vondeaux with the utmost facility and pre 
cision, The authors have produced a neat and clearly 
written treatise, small enough for the pocket, yet so 
skilfully condensed and arranged that brevity seems an 
added virtue, Part I,, devoted to the verse and its many 
variations, containe explicit descriptions and instances 
of the different measures, sections on onomatopela, allite- 
ration, assonance, and a number of other allied subjects, 
Tn Part II,, which deals with the grouping of verses into 
couplets, stanzas, and complete poems of definite struc- 
ture, is embodied a capital technical discussion 
of the sonnet, and a handy concluding chapter 
on the exotic forms of poetry which reached us 
from France. An_ excellent selection of examples 
is given, although we think it rather a pity to 
quote Mr, Arthur Symons’ “ Roundel of Rest,” beau- 
tiful though it be; the word “ tired” used as a diseyllable 
twice in one line (“For tired hands and tired feet”) 
seems to us a flaw in technique, A paragraph might also 
have been given to the rondeau redoublé, instancing that 
exquisite poem of John Payne, “My day and night are 
in my lady’s hand.” Space, however, was limited, and the 
omission is not important. 

It is pleasant to find that the purity of the English 
tongue has such defenders in the American universities as 
Professors Bright and Miller; we can heartily commend 
their little volume to all who are interested in the actual 
art of poesy. The authors themselves would be the first 
to admit that no amount of technical equipment can take 
the place of ideas or inspiration; but that there is need 
for some guide to the “feet” of those who wander among 
the lower slopes of Parnassus the number of booklets of 
so-called “ poetry” constantly published amply proves. 


Hy J. W. Barenr, 
mean, Ph.D, (Ginn and 





The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1910. Edited by J. Scorr 
Ketrre, LL.D. (Macmillan and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


In the volume before us we have the forty-seventh edition 
of a very useful book of reference. The present work con- 
tains many additions to the one issued in 1909, notable 
amongst which is a map showing the development of the 
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Congo and the areas to be opened up in the next three 
years. Information respecting this district is especially 
interesting, in view of the prominence given to the country 
during recent years. Further on we have a very concise 
illustration of the New Federal District and capital of 
the Australian Commonwealth. Many important changes 
‘have, of course, occurred in different parts of the world 
consequent upon the death of His Majesty King Edward 
VI1., and the Union of South Africa has also caused 
several alterations to be made. These are all duly 
recorded in the pages describing the different countries 
affected. We are aiso informed in the preface that “ the 
section on China has been considerably improved.” On 
turning to the chapters devoted to this exclusive Eastern 
nation, we find details of the results of edicts issued to 
Local Government Boards which were not contained in 
the 1909 edition. And under the heading of “ Inetruc- 
tion” particulars are given of the number of foreign and 
Chinese professors at the colleges of Tientsin, Chefu, and 
other important towns where education is being extended. 
Considering the amount of information contained within 
its 1,404 pages, werdo not think that anyone can reason- 
ubly complain that too much space has been taken up, or 
that the book is unwieldy or bulky in form. We think 
that “ The Statesman’s Year-Book” should be in the hands 
of every politician and historian, and everyone who is 
interested in international politics should not fail to 
obtain a copy of this instructive and helpful work. 





FICTION 


Jehanne of the Golden Lipa, By Frances G. Knownme- 
Foarmr, (Mills and Boon, 6s.) 


To those who prefer “the twopence coloured” picture to 
the “penny plain,” this highly coloured and melo- 
dramatic book may be recommended, It is an historical 
novel of the year 1345, and of the Court of Joan—or as 
our author prefers to call her, Jehanne—of Naples, the 
friend of Boccaccio, who alwaye defended her memory. 
Queen Jehanne is, we are told, “one of those rare spirits 
of which the world sees but two in a century,” and “a 
splendid person from the showers of her red-gold hair to 
her restless little feet, . . .” She has the fatal attrac- 
tion of Mary Queen of Scots, her husband, Andrea of 
Hungary, may stand for Darnley, while Amaury of Saxony 
attempts to play Bothwell to Jehanne’s Mary. The 
detestable Andrea is hanged by the Queen's friends, but 
the heart of Jehanne is mortgaged to her cousin, Louis, 
and the Count of Savoy is but a Bothwell manqué, The 
author leans to meroy's side, and assumes that Jehanne 
was not privy to her husband’s murder, The style of the 
book is that of the traditional melodrama, and we hear 
a good deal of “red delirium,” and “ kisses that burn and 
scorch,” and “ passions like the fires of Vesuvius,” 





The Herdsman, By Avawrnon Gisstna, (F, V. White and 
Co, 6s.) 


Joun Pirion, the hero of this quaint and well-written 
pastoral love story, is a man who combines pure sim- 
plicity with deep knowledge. He is, at one and the same 
time, a humble shepherd and a great philosopher, There 
is, in fact, a classical atmosphere surrounding him. Life 
to him is a sacred trust, and not merely a natural long- 
ing, and his history constitutes an exceptional and inte- 
resting case of human characterisation, For, in spite of 
the wisdom of the man, his natural simplicity causes him 
to contract a most unsuitable marriage, This appears 
more extraordinary because the partner to whom his 
wisdom leads him is rejected. Fate, however, is not so 
cruel and heartless about mistakes as most people imagine, 
since out of the turmoil and suffering occasioned by such 
blindness Mr, Gissing brings us, evenly if slowly, to‘a final 
stage of broad and peaceful harmony. 





The Matrimonial Country. By F. C. Pumps. 
White and Co. 6s.) 


“Tue Marrimontat Country” is a collection of very short 
and slight stories, autowr du mariage. They have brevity 
to recommend them, and a certain neatness; but have 
very little real invention. The “society sketches” are 
lightly written, but conventional; commonplace in 
essence, though not without, however, a capable work- 
manship. Mr. Philips’s stories suggest the illustrated six- 
penny magazines. Hie style is not happy. One young 
man “ puffs matutinal cigarettes”; another young man, in 
love, writes: “ Primarily I sought with a feverish eager. 
ness for some indication that my feeling was reciprocated ; 
and then, anomalously, I was disturbed because I per- 
ceived all too plainly that it was.” A third young man, 
who has been jilted, cries: “May Heaven forgive you, 
Miss Denison, for I never will.” 


(F. V. 





Prester John. By Joun Bucnan, (Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 2s. net.) 


Ir is a far cry from Prester, or Presbyter John, who was 
supposed to be a powerful Christian Emperor in Asia 
about the middle of the twelfth century, to a modern Zulu 
romance, but it is sufficient to found a striking tale under 
the above title. A word about Prester John before we go 
to the book, Marco Polo identifies him with Nuk-Khan, 
who was head of a Nestorian church which gained great 
power over the peoples of Asia, and from there the legend 
shifted to the black people of Absascia, in Ethiopia, as 
a great nation subject to a Christian monarch, The story 
deals with a Zulu uprising under the leadership of one 
Laputa, a Christian minister who, with the aid of a mys 
terious hoard of jewels and gold stored in a cave, easayed 
to start a kingdom of his own, The hero is David 
Crawfurd, son of a Scottish minister, who went out on the 
death of his father to make his fortune in South Africa. 
How he fared, buoyed up by a strong faith in himself and 
Calvinistic principles, and returned home after marvellous 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes, scarcely eighteen 
months later, with a large fortune, will be best gathered 
from the book itself, The story will please lovers of 
adventure, and is quite up-to-date, notwithstanding the 
medimval aritiquity of its title, There is a map for tho 
reader to refer to, 


THE THEATRE 


So far as we, at any rate, are concerned, the eternal ques- 
tion which we shall ask ourselves without any hope of an 
answer is how Mr, Hall Caine’s play ever came to be pro- 
duced in London or in any other town except Douglas, in 
the Isle of Man. We did not see the play, as it is called, 
when it was produced at His Majesty’s Theatre as “The 
Eternal City.” We missed an evening that must have had 
many unconsciously comic moments. We were present, 
however, at the first performance of “The Eternal Ques- 
tion” on Saturday last at the Garrick Theatre, and 
laughed inordinately when we were not offended by the 
bad taste, bored by the amazing banality, and choked by 
the inordinate verbosity of this unique entertainment. We 
do not remember to have seen anything so vulgar or 80 
foolish or so pretentious since “The Sign of the Cross.” 
In “The Eternal Question” Mr, Hall Caine is found at 
his worst. His dialogue is made up wholly of the stereo- 
typed phrases which are the stock in trade of those persons 
who supply halfpenny papers with their transpontine 
feuilletons, Phrases such as “Unhand me, villain,” 


abound, There is not one single situation in the entire 
piece which has not been dealt with before by a large army 
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of fifth-rate writers. It is a piece which contains more 
quotations than “ Hamlet.” The moon is silver, the waltz 
mazy, the night still, the sin black, the joy golden, and so 
on and so forth. And not only were we too horribly 
familiar with everything that was said, but we have had 
the misfortune to see before everything that was done. 
The bad man who hissed and cocked a black-rimmed eye- 


glass, the foolish heroine, the hero who, at the very moment ' 


when he had pursuaded us that his presence was vitally 
ae in some place a few miles away, draws a chair 
into the limelight and gives the audience a full and detailed 
account of his life po inmost thoughts, were old enemies. 
At moments—the old familiar moments—of great artificial 
and unmoving emction the same distant clock chimed the 
hour, the same church choir sang the same hymn, quite 
irrespective of time and place, and the same mob murmured 
and groaned, The same child said the same things at the 
same moment, and the same heroine, utterly unheroic, 
gibbered and tore curtains, and broke busts, and cried 
“ Addio!” and used the telephone, and thrust back her hair, 
and drew herself to her full height, and flung her eyes across 
the room, and sobbed as though her heart would break 
with the same dry eyes, and, finally crying out the same 
inconceivably silly things, moved out and away to death, 
instantly to be brought back again by the talented author 
to bow and to be bowed to, amid the tremendous applause of 
the attendants at the back of the pit. The same long and 
ready arm of coincidence stretched out from behind the 
scenery and clutched the characters, 


The piece was full of great dramatic surprises, which 
the audience saw coming from the very beginning.  l'o 
the most unsophisticated playgoer all Hall Caine’s great 


dramatic surprises were stale; the characters had no | 


character, They were lay figures put upon the stage, not 
in order to carry on a story, but as mouthpieces for Mr, 
Hall Caine’s unillumined ideas on questions which have 
long ago been solved. Baron Bonelli, Prime Minister of 
Italy, might just as well have been labelled Count Zara- 
mowski, Prime Minister of Russia, The personality of 
the actor made us think that he should have been called 
the Hon, Vernon Deadeye, or Major Algernon Black- 


heart, or even Lord Vivian Trustnot, because he had | 


passed through an untold number of bad melodramas and 
melodramatic books, and the pages of halfpenny news- 
papers, All the other characters were labelled, The 
effrontery of putting such work on the London stage com- 
manded admiration, The solemnity, the reverence, the 
quiet pomposity with which the whole thing was dished 
up, at first nauseated and then amused, Mr, Hall Caine, 
luckily for himself, has no humour, He takes himself 
very seriously, and, with an almost childlike belief in him- 
self, has very willingly come to the conclusion that he is 
a great genius, and that however trivial and commonplace 
his mediums may be, the message he sends forth into the 
world is inspired. There is something very touching in 
all this, and a little painful too, and not a little sad, It 
is like being asked to listen to the compositions of a person 
who thinks that he is a great composer, and to find that 
his rhapsodies are nothing but old comic songs with 
variations, and that there is not one original bar in all 
his work, We understood from the mass of advertise- 
ments which preceded the production of the piece that 
Mr, Hall Caine had epoch-making things to say about 
Socialism and divorce, It is true that Mr, Caine stopped 
the familiar action of his familiar piece with a persistence 
that was almost heroic and altogether unnecessary in 
order that one or other of his lay figures might deliver 
several thousand words for or against Socialism or divorce, 


The place chosen for their delivery was obviously wrong. | 


Such words are only to be said in Hyde Park by street- 


corner orators who have, as a matter of fact, frequently | 


said the very things which Mr. Hall Caine genuinely 
believes are his original thoughts. Out of all this mass of 
reiterated verbositv, which owed its birth to the half- 
educated classes who suffer from the form of ego-mania 
which carries them to tubs and rostrums, and leads them 
into writings which are found in the New Age, the Nation, 





and the Daily News, we gathered that Mr. Hall Caine 
knew very little about Socialism and nothing about divorce. 
He talked of love with the same sort of unpleasant relish 
as the typical village boy talks of stolen apples, and his 
views on sin were unchristian, illogical, and extremely 
foolish. With every desire to be as kind as possible, we 
are obliged to confess that “ The Eternal Question” should 
have had no production outside Greeba Castle. It is 
obviously a work for a man’s family. Like the collection 
of poems of the rhyming stockbroker which are published 
by himself for private circulation, “The Eternal Ques- 
tion” should have been played by the author's family to 
celebrate a birthday, and servants only should have been 
admitted. It has no value whatever. It is not literature, 
it is not drama, it is not an entertainment, it is not sound 
argument—it is nothing but a re-hash of utterly common- 
place, utterly provincial rubbish. It will be remembered 
only for its unconsciously comic moments, and one scene 
conceived and carried out with unconscious offensiveness 
which make it almost memorable and quite unique. We 
refer to Scene 2 of Act 3—the Pope’s garden at the 
Vatican—in which Mr. Hall Caine draws for the first time 
on his imagination and presents a comic garden, a comic 
Pope, a comic Capucin friar, comic prelates and pontifical 
guards, and makes the Pope a person with an illegitimate 
son, who is none other than the unheroic hero, The 
courage that was required to write such a scene deserves, 
we suppose, a sort of commendation. We know no other 
writer living who, having written it and having seen it in 
rehearsal, could have permitted it to remain in the piece 
to be seen by a civilised audience, 

We seo on the programme—it is a very comic pro- 
gramme, which informs an uninterested public that the 
lessees and managers of the theatre are My, Arthur Bour- 
chier and Mr, Herbert Sleath—that the season is under 
the management of Messrs, Wentworth Croke, Milton 
Bode, and Edward Compton, that the entire production is 
under the management of G, Ralph Hall Caine, and that 
the angry cries of the mob “without” are supplied by the 
Gramophone Company—that “The Eternal Question” is 
Limited, and this is the only thing that gave us any 
comfort 

The acting was on a level with the play. It was pro- 
vincial, Miss Tittell-Brune, who appeared as Donna Roma 
Volonna, was exactly right in the part, She gasped and 
gurgled and drew herself to her full height, and grovelled 
and clutched knees, and smiled through her tears in the 
best Surrey Theatre manner, Mr, Guy Standing was 
equally well chosen, He was the typical bad man, as 
depicted by the artists whose work appears in the chief 
magazines, line for line, He hissed and twisted his lips 
and snapped his fingers and cocked his eye-glass, and went 
through all the well-known tricks with rare enthusiasm, 
His death was the most comical of all the comic effects, 
Dressed in what appeared to be a Bullingdon supper coat, 
he shot himself through the foot and apparently might 
appropriately have died at once, falling expertly in a 
picturesque attitude across the dais in the studio, but he 
continued until the curtain fell to breathe stertorously. 
Mr, Vernon Steel, as the Socialist member of the Chamber 
of Deputies, could not have been bettered. He delivered 
the stereotyped phrases of the Hyde Park orator with 
relish, and turned a blind eye to the things which every- 
one else saw at a glance as though he had served a long 
apprenticeship in tenth-rate melodramas, 

The music, specially composed by Pietro Mascagni, was 
wonderfully appropriate. Mr. Hall Caine, at the end of 
Scene 1, Act 4, came on to the stage and brought 
forward Donna Roma, and made several subsequent 
appearances, all of them equally surprising. The piece 
was received with much enthusiasm by the attendants and 
some laughter from those of the audience who remained 
to the bitter end. “The Eternal Question” will undoubt- 
edly prove greatly to the satisfaction of those people who 
devour the newspaper articles on the Crippen case. The 
English stage receives a severe blow by the production of 
this foolish piece of work. 
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Mr. W. L. Courtney’s one-act play, produced on 
Monday last at the Palace Theatre, called “ The Woman’s 
Revolt,” came as a surprise to us. We found it difficult 
to believe that a thing so commonplace, so unoriginal, and 
so completely devoid of any literary sense could emanate 
from the pen of a man who has devoted so great a portion 
of his life to criticising other people's plays and books. 
If we had seen attached to it the name of a beginner we 
should have been none the less bored, and dismissed it 
with a line of reprobation and one or two lines of encour- 
agement. As it is, we can only think that this is some- 
thing which was written by Mr. W. L. Courtney in his 
salad days. It was apparently produced in order to pro- 
vide Miss Ada Webster with a part in which she might 
show if she possessed any emotional powers. Unfortu- 
nately, Miss Webster proved beyond all doubt that she 
does not possess such powers. She seemed to be unable 
to throw off the conviction that the woman she was por- 
traying was merely a creature of the theatrical stock-pot. 
Mr. Walter Pearce was undistinguished, and Mr, Evelyn 
Beerbohm fair to middling. 





A FAMOUS RENDEZVOUS 


How soon are man’s creations forgotten! The famous 
promenaders who once frequented the Brighton Chain Pier 
are dwindling fast, and yet less than sixteen years have 
elapsed since it ceased to be one of the landmarks of the 
Queen of Watering-places. A short obituary notice of a 
structure which played its part in the literary history of 
the nineteenth century may be admissible. The pier was a 
link binding together the literary genius of Great Britain 
for over seventy years. One such link is of interest to play- 
goers to-day. Miss Ellen Terry’s parents were the custo- 
dians of its fourth island platform. There they dispensed 
a far-famed brand of cherry brandy and paid no licence for 
so doing until 1872, as the site of the pier was considered 
“the high seas.” Another touch of colour concerning their 
occupation of this coign of vantage is the fact that they 
introduced a colony of pigeons, two of which frequented the 
ruined pilework, after the destruction of the pier, until 
they became convinced that their old habitat was 
no longer tenable. In 1821 the Brighthelmston Sus- 
pension Pier Company came into being, and in 
1823 the pier was opened for the use of the public. In 
October, 1896, the structure was mortally injured by a 
storm of historic severity. While the town authorities 
were debating as to the course they should pursue, in 
December of the same year came another storm and 
carried everything away save the stumps of the piles. A 
lawsuit. followed, between the Corporation and the West 
Pier Company, in respect of the damage done by 
wreckage. The case was tried by the 
Brampton, then Mr. Justice Hawkins. The judge, 
a well-known figure in Brighton, was, of course, 
judicially ignorant of the locality. One expected to hear 
him ask, “ Brighton? Where is Brighton?” There was 
the usual badinage between judge and counsel, but every- 
one felt a little sad that a fallen relic, for which so 
many had a warm corner in their hearts, should be pelted 
with jests. Previous to its dissolution the pier had been 
in an infirm condition, and in 1891 the Marine Palace and 
Pier Company acquired the rights of the original under- 
taking for the sum of £15,000. This latter concession is 
thus at once executor and heir of the older structure. 

The prime object of the pier was to afford a starting- 
point for the traffic across Channel. In 1831 there were 
about a dozen sailing packets engaged in transporting 
passengers from Brighton to Dieppe for Continental travel. 
Their carriages and effects had, previous to the construc- 
tion of the pier, been dragged from the beach aboard punts 
or rafts. Passengers embarked and disembarked from a 
groyne opposite Ship Street. Coal brigs and other craft 
were run ashore, on foreshore now lying beneath the 


late Lord 





King’s Road, opposite the old Ship Hotel, and their con- 
tents were thence carted into the town. Brighton then had 
a sea-front 200 yards long, and even this was incommoded 
by a capstan for hauling up oversea craft. No seaside 
road of any sort existed. A road to Shoreham was opened 
in 1823, but in the years immediately before the advent of 
the railway fifty coaches a day ran to Brighton, so that the 
town was fast outgrowing its swaddling bands. In 1820 
Captain Thomas, R.N., published “A Plan for a Pier at 
Brighton, to be sheltered by a Breakwater.” His plan 
appears to have been followed, so far as determining the 
site of the Chain Pier, which was then mooted, was con- 
cerned. The designer of the Chain Pier was Captain 
Samuel Brown, R.N., who had recently carried out the 
Trinity Pier at Leith. His statue ought to find a niche in 
Brighton. The town should remember its old benefactor. 
The promoters “ figured” on a profit of 25 per cent., their 
estimate including 2s. per head on 2,500 oversea 
passengers who were expected to be carried by the steam 

ackets, Owing to the remonstrance of the longshore 

ands, who shipped and unshipped sea-borne goods from 
the beach, and who urged that boats would surely overshoot 
the landing-place in Pool Valley and foul the pier, an 
approach road and sea-wall 400 yards long were built on 
the west side of the pier, thus giving a clearance of a 
quarter of a mile for boats running inshore. The width 
of the Marine Parade was 70ft., and that of the new road- 
way 30ft., so that the beach line lay, at that day, 100ft. 
away from the houses, 

Sailing packets making the = 3 across Channel were 
gradually superseded by steam packets. These latter took 
about ten hours to cross to Dieppe, and announced their 
arrival off their destination by the firing of cannon, a cus- 
tom reminding one of the play of “Othello.” The old order 
yielded with a bad grace. The new craft were execrated 
by the longshoremen under the name of “ Bass’s Soap- 
boxes.” The irony of the epithet has now evaporated, as 
“poor malice” has the knack of doing.’ The “ Nautilus,” 
commanded by Captain Wingfield, was the last of the 
steam packets to ply from Brighton. The cross-Channel 
service thence did not flourish. The old captain’s nick- 
name was “Hard Times,” and he had to come down to 
keeping a stall in the market, after his sea-going days 
were over. 

On the first anniversary of the opening of the pier a 
storm of terrific violence occurred. Those whose business 
it is to build works into the sea on this coast do not need 
the luridly graphic record of a contemporary print to 
imagine the scene. The pier passed unscathed through its 
wild baptism, and then followed its palmiest days as a 
resort of fashion. The towers became the rendezvous of 
society gossipers, the smart set of their day. Fireworks, 
sea-baths, and the thousand and one contrivances for fill- 
ing up the day of the idler came into vogue. In 1824 gas- 
lighting was introduced, and the town began to flourish in 
all directions. Brighton then was fashionable London-on- 
Sea, and promenading the pier became a cult among 
society loungers, who, as Fanny Burney wrote, “live upon 
it, for the pleasure of viewing all day long who walked 
with who.” Projects of many kinds for breakwater works 
were in the air. Old prints of one of these—that of Mr. 
W. H. Smith—may occasionally be met with. In the light 
of modern experience it is easy to criticise this project, 
which its author fondly declared could be carried out in 
three months. It probably would not have lasted so long. 
An attempt was made at laying down a floating screen of 
timber, behind which shipping could lie. It was partially 
successful for a time, but, being moored too near in-shore, 
eventually bumped the sea-bottom and broke up. In 1833 
two of the pier gangways were carried away during & 
severe storm, The real cause of the disaster appears to 
have been lightning. In 1836 a storm of historic violence 
caused the third platform to be shifted bodily on its founda- 
tions, and the suspension chains were thus broken. After 


each casualty the town rallied to the assistance of its 
favourite, subscriptions flowed in, and the damaged 
pier was restored. 


In the transition period between 
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coach and railway travel Brighton passed through an 
unexampled depression of fortune. This was about the 
date of the accession of Queen Victoria, and her Majesty, 
a few months after that event, made a state procession 
through the town and spent much time on the pier. Again, 
in 1843, on the occasion of the state visit of the Prince de 
Joinville, her Majesty put off from the pier, met her royal 
visitor at sea, and they landed together on the pier-head. 
Five years previously she had knighted the designer of the 
structure. After its palmy days of royal visit and gala, it 
is sad to have to relate the closing scenes of the drama. 
In granting authority for the construction of the Palace 
Pier in 1891, the Board of Trade stipulated for the simul- 
taneous demolition of the Chain Pier. In 1893 the Cor- 
poration authorities decided that it should be closed to 
the public by reason of its dangerous condition, the piles 
of the pier-head being 6ft, 9in. out of the perpendicular. 
In 1896, as already related, the curtain was abruptly 
rung down by the peremptory order of Lord Chamberlain 
Neptune. “The old pier ts going” sang out an eye- 
witness on that wild night in December, 1896. The next 
moment it was “gone.” It had braved the battle and the 
breeze for 73 years. 

Much might be written on the literary side of the story. 
During his first visit to Brighton, on November 3, 1837, 
Charles Dickens witnessed a heavy gale. He wrote to 
Forster that he had only seen the Pavilion, the Chain 
Pier, and the sea, and the last was enough for him. Then 
followed a series of visits with Macready, Mark Lemon, 
and the Leech family, John Leech’s sketch, “ In Distress off 
a Lee Shore,” depicts a charming girl on the Chain Pier. 
Dickens was staying at the Bedford Hotel when “ Bleak 
House ” was on the stocks. “ Dombey and Son” is full of 
Brighton. Mrs. Pipchin’s garden, in the chalky soil of 
which nothing but naviadill and snails flourished, Dr. 
Blimber’s academy, and the somewhat thin tragedy of little 
Paul are familiar household words. Memories of “the 
great lexicographer ” still haunt Brighton. The discugsion 
between Johnson and the Vicar of Brighton at the public- 
room of the baths has often been related. Both disputants 
at length fell with great fury upon the fire, poking it by 
way of relief to their pent-up feelings, and the 
Master of the Ceremonies had eventually to restore 
order, as other visitors were dancing and trying, 
above the din of battle, to hear the band. Foote’s 
Brighton dinner with Johnson is also historic. “ Hullo!” 
quoth the guest, as the neck of mutton was being 
carried away, “bring that back. It’s a case of neck 
or nothing, I see.” Of Thackeray's delight in Brighton 
who need recall anything, after my Ritchie’s evergreen 
reminiscences in “The Blackstick Papers”? Lovers of 
Thackeray's novels will remember his references in these 
to “dear old Dr. Brighton.” When he was lodging in 
East Street he wrote to his mother, “ As for dignity, I 
don’t believe it matters a pinch of snuff. Tom Carlyle 
lives in perfect dignity in a little £40 house at Chelsea, 
with a snuffy Scotch maid to open the door, and the best 
company in England ringing at it.” In 1847 he says the 
‘crowd on the cliff was “perfectly frightful. I met my 
tailor and his wife. I turned and sickened at the sight of 
that man, ‘Snoozer,’ I said, ‘I will go on the pier.’” 
Horace Smith’s well-known lines have furnished Brighton 
with her second title: — 


“Long shalt thou laugh thine enemies to scorn, 
Proud as Pheenicia, queen of watering-places, 
Boys yet unbreech’d and virgins yet unborn 
On thy bleak downs shall tan their blooming faces.” 


Sir Walter Scott wrote, in 1828, “TI set out for Brighton 
this morning in a light coach, which performed the distance 
in six hours—otherwise the journey was uncomfortable. 
Three women, the very specimens of womankind—I mean 
trumpery—a child who was sick, but afterwards looked 
and smiled, and was the only thing like company.” Poor 
Tom Hood’s puns are lightly held nowadays. He con- 
cocted many of them at Brighton lodgings. “He keeps 











his room and calls it roomatism,” he wrote. “ Besides my 
warm baths, in hobbling along the beach a great wave 
gave me an extempore foamentation.” One may recall the 
gossip about Byron and Tom Moore, who, in their palmy 
days, were birds of passage at Brighton. A milky way of 
lesser literary constellations has nm more or less inti- 
mately associated with the town and its old-time pier. The 
mention of the names of William Black, Richard Jefferies, 
Samuel Rogers, and H. C. Robinson must suffice, 

The pier in its last days was the resort of many famous 
— who could think whilst they traversed its 
eserted pathways. Baron Brunnow, the celebrated 
Russian ambassador, who, as his name implied, looked like 
a bear, but really was the kindest-hearted man imagin- 
able; Count Miinster, the well-known German ambas- 
sador; Lord Stratheden and Campbell, a man of great 
reading and ability, who only missed his destiny on 
account of certain faults of manner. The Earl of Munster, 
a descendant of William the Fourth, used to parade the 
pier in the neighbourhood of the Old Steine, so full of 
memories of the days of the Regency and Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert. Lord Beaconsfield also seldom visited Brighton 
without making a pilgrimage to the Chain Pier, 

A few hours’ storm, and the pier is a thing of the past, 
but its memories redolent of illustrious names will be 
treasured by many, and will not soon die, 





“BOOK-LEAVES AND BOOK- 
LOVERS” 


Mr. Bertram Dosetx’s “Century of Sonnets,” which we 
have been reading this sun-lit afternoon, show him for 
what he is—a very genuine and ardent book-lover. 
Most of these sonnets are quite undistinguished; but they 
clearly do not claim to be anything else. To read them is 
like browsing through a library, dipping here and there for 
treasured passages of personal choice, reading nothing 
through, but fondling, as it were, old-time favourites with 
fastidious regard. This is the true bookman’s spirit, and 
Mr. Dobell has it. Nearly all his subjects come to him 
out of books; and reading through these sonnets is to dis- 
cover his loves and his hates among them. For he 
has his hatreds, like every healthy man. 

But Mr. Dobell’s name in literature rests on a securer 
and better basis than on derivative inspiration of this 
sort. For was it not he who helped James Thomson 
(better known by his pen-name of B. V., to distinguish 
him thus from him of “The Seasons”) to “the front”? 
Poor B. V.! His was a gloomy life and a wild end. 
Stricken with hereditary melancholia, and starred with 
misfortune, his was no enviable lot. And his poetry, in 
consequence, makes difficult reading. We are not going to 
say that difficult reading is unendurable reading, nor that 
pessimism has not its poetry. B. V.’s “City of Dreadful 
Night” disproves the latter. And yet it does not 
rise to the high order it seeks to achieve. For one 
thing, there is something too much of sing-song about 
its metre. Now and then he will give us a fine line—fine, 
that is to say, not only in its fundamental beauty, but in 
its cadence. As this: 


Dateless oblivion and divine repose. 


But nothing gives such sing-song to verse as what might 
be called the “three-beat” heroic line; and B. V.’s 
work is full of such lines. Here is a couplet that is set out 
in this way: 


At length T heard a murmur as of lips, 
And reached an open oratory hung. 


Strewn in now and then they give a certain swiftness to 
a line, but Thomson’s mind moved too much in them. 
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Some caviller might cite us the opening line of “ Paradise 
Lost” as an instance of this—if we remember rightly Mr. | 
Bridges actually does so in his book on Milton’s prosody. 
But this is to stumble badly, for Milton’s prosody is not 


Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
but rather 


Of man’s first disobedience—and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree. 


Quite a different thing ! 


“The City” also has another fault. Mr, Thomson’s 
sense is not eompact enough. Not only does he take 
two or three stanzas to say what might very well occupy 
one grim and essential line—a grave fault in poetry— 
but the whole poem is full of contradictions, it is not a 
coherent whole. For example: The City appears at 
times to be of the dead; for we read of those who have 
attempted, and failed, to enter Hades, being doomed to 
reiiaiti in the City for ever; and yet we read of the River 
of the Suicides! But, apart from this, it rambles; it has 
no Geritral thought; it is not architectural and constructed 
ifito at organie whole, 


Ationg Thomson's other works, his “ pgs on . appears 
to be stattiesque and éalim, and full ef life withal, Certain 
of the lyries out of “ Bunday up the Hiver” ave charming, 


We expect to see them extracted some time and set in an | 


mithelogy, when they will held their own well, And, as 
we believe in being armed with examples, we will ehoose 
now No, EX, whieh let the reader get and vead, Mull, 
eriticism apart, Thomson's work is well worthy the place 
My, Dobell elaims for it, Th will live; indeed, it Aas lived, 
It has won its place, and will endure; and literature has 
to thank Mv, Dobell for this, 


In addition to this Mr, Dobell has now unearthed and 
published Thomson's essay on Walt Whitman, with a work- 
man-like introduction by himself, In this intreduetion 
he comes forward with quite a startling seventeenth-cen- 
tury anticipation of the sturdy Walt, He gives several 
citations more or less remarkable; but one from Traherne’s 
‘Berious and Patheticall Contemplation” is quite suf- 
ficiently puzzling for any lover of literary coincidences, 
Were the following line, for example, set down before any 
Whitmanophile, he would surely set it down without hesita- 
tion to Walt, 


A lover of company, a delighter in equals, 


Tt has Whitman's cadence, Whitman’s manner, Whitman’s 
sentiment (what more Whitmanesque than “a delighter 
in equals”), and Whitman’s spirit, But it nevertheless 
was written in the seventeenth century; and, as Traherne 
was only “unearthed” by Mr, Dobell since Whitman's 
death, Whitman could not have possibly known of Tra- 
herne | 

As for Thomson's essay, it is really nov one but two 
essays, written at different times for different magazines, 
There is very little in either that is not in the other, and 
therefore the overlapping is a serious drawback. Apart 
from this, it is on the whole a sterling piece of work. We 
wish we could speak more emphatically, for, inasmuch as 
it sets out an admirable and loving picture of the sturdy 
old democrat, it is a work that demands attention. 
to be frank, at this time of day an article on Walt Whit- 
man claiming to be an essay should be critical. Let it 
praise as it may, let it be suffused as much as you will 
with enthusiasm, it should attempt some standard of 
appraisement, And with a poet whose work is so acute a 
subject of contention as Walt Whitman’s this is not only 
necessary but vital, Such criticism Thomson does not 
attempt. Nevertheless it is a keen appreciation and makes 


excellent reading, Reading it, you cannot fail to love Whit- 
man, and you cannot fail to understand what Lincoln meant 
when he said of Walt, “ Wal, he looks like a man!” 


| 





| 





But, | 








THE BALALAIKA AS AN INDEX OF 
THE RUSSIAN TEMPERAMENT 


To say that the soul of a people is imaged in their music 
is the merest commonplace, but it is rare that a national 
instrument has been evolved which so exactly typifies 
national characteristics as does the Russian “ balalaika.” 
Monsieur Andreeff and his admirable orchestra have 
introduced the manner of its use to the British public, 
and, judging from the fact that there are already in 
London three full-strength balalaika orchestras composed 
exclusively of English musicians, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that its musical possibilities have been fully appre- 
ciated. But, apart altogether from the question of its 
instrumental significance, it is remarkable in that it exactly 
interprets certain aspects of the Russian character which 
are very generally misunderstood by foreigners. Owing 
io doubt to the comparative isolation enjoyed so long by 
the Russian Hmpire, and to the fact that the common 
langage of the inhabitants offered through its difficulty 
aii almost insuperable bar to its general aequirement, only 
the vaguest eoneeption of the true national spirit drifted 
into the public mind, Too often the highly coloured 
accounts of erueliy and outrage which from time to time 
flood the daily press have accustomed the man in the 
siveet to vegard the Hussian as a monster of almost 
bavbavie inhumanity, Those who ave so disposed, and 
who have the sympathy wherewith to grasp the essential 
truths whieh melody ean teach, need only listen to the 
plaintive notes of such music as the “ Bong of the Boatmen 
on the Volga” to vealise their mistake, Executed on the 
‘halalaika,” this simple folk-song tells move of the 
struggle, the sorrow, and the toil of life than many a 
page of closely packed history, It supplies the kernel of 
the Hussian temperament, that swift transition from 
gloom to gaiety which pussies and perplexes the foreign 
observer, With its opening notes, it requires no imagina- 
tion to picture the surroundings of its composition, One 
sees the broad, mud-coloured river flowing sluggishly 
along on its journey to the sea, Barges piled high with 
grain or merchandise float lazily along the stream, and 
the air is fresh with the faint perfume of the flowers which 
deck the river’s banks, The sun shines down and seems 
to speak of the joy and gladness of life, Why, then, this 
plaintive note} Why this touch of suppressed sorrow! 

It is the natural concomitant of dwellers in vast dis- 
tances. Nothing is so awe-inspiring, nothing so suggestive 
of man’s insignificance, nothing so sobering to the spirit, as 
the spectacle of mile upon mile of open expanse bounded 
only by the horizon, There is a something which grips 
the soul and never again leaves it, Travellers who have 
experienced such great solitudes never es The 
may return to the hurry and rush of the modern world, 
and even as with laughter they lift the wine to their lips, 
the remembrance of their experience comes back to them. 
The Russian has lived in such surroundings during his 
whole life, Occasionally business may have necessitated 
his presence in one of the few centres of population within 
his country, but such visits have been few, and have only 
served to emphasise the contrast. He has perpetually 
communed with nature; to him the sun, the rain, the 
wind rustling through the trees, and the great river itself, 
are his friends. He trusts them, he knows them, he loves 
them. During the long winter evenings he has woven 
strange tales around them, he has invested them with 
distinct personalities, and he tells of their magic powers 
to his awe-struck children, Hence the tinge of sadness 
as he sings. He is no profound philosopher, versed in 
all the creeds and dogmas of an on-rushing civilisation ; 
and yet maybe he possesses a better comprehension of 
some of the great truths of existence. Of his fate in life 
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he never complains; the agitators, drunk with a little 
knowledge and armed with every specious argument, have 
found him but barren soil upon which’ to sow their fallacy 
of universal liberty. Life is but a little span; at times it 
is sad, but after all, if God wills and the Czar permits 
—and he shrugs his shoulders and croons his plaintive 
melody. Then the scene abruptly changes, the music of 
a sudden becomes almost madly gay, and behold! around 
a bend in the river can be seen the domed churches, the 
tall chimneys, and the busy wharves of Kazan. To-night 
he will go ashore, and with dance and song will kill 
the time. What matters it of a to-morrow! ho knows! 
to-morrow may never dawn! The past is forgotten, the 
future avoided; only the present matters. e dances 
with abandon, the vodka fumes rise in waves and dull 
his brain, he becomes almost as a child. 

But the morrow does dawn; he is back on his barge, 
slipping away from crowded humanity, back into his 
normal life, back into the solitude and the silence he so 
well understands. And as he journeys along the reed. 
town banks of his beloved Volga he ones more sings his 
avourite melody, and is gradually lost to sight in the 
uivering waves of rising heat. Imperfectly narrated, 
that is the story of the “ Volga Boatman’s” song, and it 
surely speaks of a better type of humanity than that in 
which the Russian peasant is istally depicted, It should 
be mentioned that the “ balalaika” is never heard to such 
reat advantage as when it is used fo interpret the essential 
oll-songs of the Hussian peasantry, They all possess in 
& greater ov lesser degree the same haunting pathos, 
coupled with oecasional euthursts of apparent revelry, as 
though the sadness of life must eeeasionally be overthrown 
and the eaves of the moment be temporarily forgotten, 
And this curious characteristic of grave and gay permeates 
every elass of society, and in it may probably be found 
the &xplanation of that spirit of veeklessness whieh is 
characteristic of the edueated Russian, Tt is that whieh 
accounts for those uneontrelled orgies whieh have 
attracted the attention of the foreigner, to the exelusion 
of any other trait, The balalaika, then, may be viewed 
as an emblem of the Russian character, 

Tn view of the fact that the politioal relations between 
the two countries are becoming more cordial, Monsieur 
Andreeff can congratulate himself upon having accom: 
plished a very useful work, Half the distrust which is 
engendered in life arises from ignorance, and if this 
applies with any force to individuals, it applies even more 
to nations, For years Russia has, so far as this country 
is concerned, been under a. cloud of misconception and 
prejudice; the healthy appreciation of its music and folk- 
songs, as representing the soul of its people, will do much 
to remove the doubt and distrust which have hitherto 
hidden the true inwardness of the Russian character. 





FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


Amona new books shortly to be published it is interesting 
to see the name of Mr, Rudyard Kipling in connection 
with two of them. The first is a book of his own, entitled 
“Rewards and Fairies,” to be published by Messrs, Mac- 
millan; the second, a volume of poems, by Mr. A. Vine 
Hall—“ South Africa and Other Poems”—to which Mr. 
Kipling has written a preface. This latter book is being 
brought out by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, and it is fairly safe 
to conclude that it has value. 

As regards essays in the immediate future, these have 
been provided by Mr. Austin Dobson in a series of 
eighteenth-century essays, entitled “Old Kensington 
Palace and other Papers,” published by Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus; by Mr. Hilaire Belloc, the versatile and 
prolific, who gives a batcle entitled “On Something,” 
& kindred work to those “ On Nothing,” “ On Everything,” 
and “On Anything.” It would seem that Mr. Belloc has 








exhausted this series, for a book of poems is announced 
by way of a change, to be published by Messrs, Duck- 
worth. The third writer of essays is Mr. R. B, Cunning- 
hame-Graham, whose book bears the name “ Hope.” This 
also is being published by Messrs, Duckworth. 

The fiction list may be headed suitably by Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett. Messrs. Macmillan publish his book, entitled 
“ Rest Harrow,” early in September. Mr. Warwick 
Deeping, author of “The Rust of Rome,” is announced 
for another book, the scene of which is laid in Italy in 
the days of Garibaldi. It is called “The Lame English- 
man,” and will be brought out by Messrs. Cassell and Co. 
Miss Alice Perrin, the enchanting writer of modern India, 
has contributed a novel, entitled “ The Charm,” to Messrs. 
Methuen’s autumn list. The same firm has also a book 
by Mr. Bernard Capes about a highwayman. It is called 
“Jemmy Abercraw.” Miss Florence Warden’s name 
appears as the author of “The Beauty of the Family,” 
which will be published by Messrs, Ff. V. White and Co., 
who also announces a new novel by the author of “ When it 
was Dark,” Mr. Guy Thorne. The book is named “ The Rave 
Before Us.” Two other forthcoming novels are “ The 
Young Idea,” by Mi. Frank A. Swinterton, under Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus’s name, and “ Love's Barrier,” by 
Mrs, Annie 8. Swan, — by Messis, Cassell and 
Co. Messrs, Stanley Paul will publish shortly “ Love 
and Dissaken,” by Mv, Wilfrid L. Randell, a member of 
the literary staff of Taw Acapumy, 

Other miscellaneous works inelude Mv, Aylmer Maude'’s 
"Life of Polstey: Later Years,” published by Messvs. 
Constable, Owing to the faet that mueh of this may 
nob At pessoa be printed in Russia, it is appearing in 
Hngland first, The aeeuraey of his views on religion and 
art whieh appear in this work is guaranteed by the fact 
that ‘Tolstoy has himself revised the proofs of the chapters 
whieh deal with them, Messrs, Mille and Boon are bring: 
ing out & book, entitled “Mivuggles and Victories of 
¥vetie Guilbert,” the charming French actress at present 
playing in Pavis, They also announce a book Riv 

laude Champion de Cvespigny, entitled “ Fort ears 
of a Sportaman’s Life,” Another “ sporting” work which 
is shortly to appear is pwhlished by Messrs, Duckworth, 
and is called "Toy Dogs and their Ancestors,” written 
and illustrated by the Hon, Mrs, Neville Lytton, Early 
in September the late Mr, Frank Podmore’s book, “ The 
Newer Spiritualism,” will be published by Mr, Fisher 
Unwin, ‘The same publisher announces a book, entitled 
“Spain from Within,” by Mr, Rafael Shaw, and which 
deals with the effect upon the working classes of the 
religious, political, and social conditions of Spain to-day. 
Alice in Wonderland,” with illustrations by yet another 
artist, Mr, Charles Robinson, will shortly be published by 
Messrs, Cassell and Co, Art books include “ Notes on the 
Art of Rembrandt,” by Mr. ©. J. Holmes, Director of the 
National Portrait Gallery, published by Messrs, Chatto and 
Windus, and two additions to the Popular Library of Art, 
go by Messrs, Duckworth, the first “ Hogarth,” b 

r. Edward Garnett, and the second “ Blake,” by Mr. G. 4 
Chesterton. 

Mr. H. G, Wells has written a preface to Mr. A. L. 
Coburn’s new book, which is a companion to his 
“London,” entitled “New York.” It is a portfolio of 
photogravures. Messrs. Chatto and Windus are bringing 
out a book entitled “From Constable to Commissioner : 
The Story of Sixty Years, Most of Them Mis-spent,” by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Henry Smith, late Commissioner 
of Police in London, This modest man’s work includes 
some reminiscences of his cousin, R. L. Stevenson. A 
posthumous work is the book by Mr, Martin G. 
Kirsch, entitled “Letters and Sketches from Northern 
Nigeria,” of which place he was Assistant Resident. 
It is published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus, with 
an introduction written by Sir Percy Girouard. 
There has already just lately appeared a book, re- 
viewed in these columns, on Renaissance architecture— 
Philibert de ’Orme-—and now there are to be published 
two other architectural works, “A Text Book of Gothic 
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Architecture,” by the Rev. Dr. West, and “ Irish Ecclesias- 
tical Architecture of the Middle Ages,” by Mr. A. C. 


Champneys, both being published by Messrs. Bell. The 
same firm also announces two books on American writers, 
one entitled “ Leading American Essayists,” by Mr. W. 
Norton Payne, including critical biographies of Washing- 
ton Irving, Emerson, Thoreau, and George W. Curtis; 
the other a volume by Mr. John Erskine, entitled “ Lead- 
ing American Novelists.” Another American book in 
three volumes is being published by Mr. Frowde for the 
Yale University Press. This is “The Records of the 
Federal Convention of 1787,” and is under the editor- 
ship of Professor Max Ferrand, of Yale, Another Yale 
University man, Professor Benjamin W, Bacon, is bring- 
ing out a book, entitled “ The Founding of the Church,” 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw has a volume containing 
three of his plays in the press. Messrs, Constable are 
the publishers, and they are also responsible for Professor 
Bacon’s book. The three plays are “ Getting Married,” 
“The Showing up of Blanco Posnet,” and “ The Doctor's 
Dilemma.” As is customary in these collections of Mr, 
Shaw's dramatic works, there is to be a long preface, con- 
taining discussions on marriage, dramatic censorship, and 
the medical profession, Mr, Clayton Hamilton also con- 
tributes something about the drama, Messrs. Bell are 
publishing a book of his, entitled “The Theory of the 
‘heatre and other Principles of Dramatic Criticism.” 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE WHIPPING OF WOMEN, 


T'o the Hditor of Tum Acapmumy. 


Sin,—-Mr, Snell refers to the burning alive of women in 
England, It was done at one time, but at least 200 years ago 
our ancestors caused the woman to be strangled before she 
was burned, Thus in 1726, when Catherine Hayes was burned 
for the murder of her husband, the fact that she died in the 
flames was ascribed to a blunder on the part of the executioners, 
one of whom lighted the faggots too soon, and was universally 
blamed for so doing. He should have waited till the strangling 
was complete, as was done in subsequent cases, 

Is there any instance of a lady—a woman holding a good 
position in society—having been whipped in England? Or 
was the punishment confined to women of the lower classes? 

As the question has been raised, perhaps some of your readers 
can give an account of the exploits of the much-lauded Emperor 
of Austria as regards the whipping of women during the early 
part of his reign,—Yours truly, ke. D. 8. 





To the Editor of Tum Acapmmy. 


_ Sm,—-As I see you are inviting correspondence on this sub- 
ject your readers may be interested to learn that the castigation 
of girls and young women is not by any means a practice con- 
fined to the ages very properly called “ Dark.'’ I myself have 
had a very extensive experience of such punishment, as my 
father, a rigid Calvinist, had decided views on the question 
of the upbringing of girls, and rarely a month passed at home 
without myself or ~ sisters being sobjected to a vigorous appli- 
cation of the switch. Later we were sent to a school near 
Edinburgh, where the discipline was almost brutal. For the 
most trivial offences we were severely caned on the hands or 
the calves of the legs, whilst for more serious acts we were 
soundly birched. The birching was, fortunately, carried out 
in private, so that we were spared the humiliation of an 
ordeal before the entire school. We were made to divest our- 
selves of nearly all our garments, and were then mercilessly 
ye on the bare skin, just as naughty boys are whipped 
at n. 

Personally, I don’t think that my endless whippings did me 
any good. They merely cowed my nerves into a state from 
which IT have not yet recovered (although I am now over 23), 
and often at night I live through the agonies of the birch in 
dreamland, I think that the rod is one of those things which 
might easily be relegated to the uncivilised ages from which 
it aprung.— Yours faithfully, 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Mental Symptoms of Brain Disease, an Aid to the Surgical’ 
Treatment of Insanity due to Injury, Hemorrhage, Tumours, 
and other Circumscribed Lesions of the Brain. By Bernard 
age gh M.D., with Preface by Dr. Jul. Morel. Rebman. 

. 6s, net. 


Phases of Evolution and Heredity. By David Berry Mart, M.D. 
Rebman Ltd. 5s, net. 


The Cornwall Coast. By Arthur L. Salmon. Tllustrated. T. 

Fisher Unwin, 6s, net, 

Etude aur la Langue et le Style de Leconte de Tisle. By John 

Harold Whiteley. Horace Hart, Oxford, 5s, net. 

The English Invasion of Germany. By a French Staff Officer. 
David Nutt. 1s, net, 

Wisdom and Success in Advertising, 
©. Lothian, Melbourne, 1s, 
The Poetic Plural of Greek Tragedy in the Light of Homeric 
Gongs. By Horace Leonard Jones, Longmans, Green and, 

0, 


By BE. Gewurz, Thomas 


THEOLOGY 


The Pilgrim's Progress, By John Bunyan, Tlustvated, Fredk. 
Sherlock. 1s, net. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS 


Argentina Past and Present, By W. H. Koebel, LTlustrated. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and Go, 12s, 6d, net, 

The Lake of Como: Its History, Art, and Archwology, By the 
Rey, ‘I’. W. M. Lund, WA. Illustrated. egun Paul, 


Trench, Triibner and Co, 5s, net, 


Recollections of a Yorkshire Village, By J, 8, Fletohor Illus 
trated, Dighy, Long and Co, 6s. 

Madame Royale, the Last Dauphine: Marie-Dhévise-Charlotte 
de Fvance, Duchesse d'Angouléme, By Joseph Turquan, 
Hdited and Translated by the Lady Theodom Davidson, 
Tilustrated, T, Fisher Unwin, 15s, net, 

An Righteenth-Century Marquise: A Study A Emilio du Chitelet 
and Her Times, By Frank Hamel, LIllustmted, Stanley 
Paul and Co, 16s, net, 


FICTION 


The Carven Ball, By John Haslette. Dighy, Long and Co, 6s, 
Jemmy Abercraw, By Bernard Capes. Methuenand Co, 6s, 


wee diene the Waste. By Maude Annesley, Methuen. and 
0, 6s, 


The Charm. By Alice Perrin. Methuen and Co, 4s, 


Memorial Hdition of the Works of George Meredith. 10.—The 
Amazing Marriage. Ulustrated, Oonstable and.Oo, 7s, 6d. 
net, 


The Naughty Comet, and other Fables and Stories, By Laura B- 
Richards, Frontispiece. H.R. Allenson, 2s, 6d, net, 


VERSE 


South Africa, and Other Poems, By A. Vine Hall. TT. Fisher 
Unwin, 3s, 6d, net. 


England's Son, and Other Poems. By Maxwell Gray. Digby,- 
Long and Oo, 3s, 6d, net. 


Thyme and Thistledown. By ©. G. Anderson. Digby, Long and. 
"Cs 3s, 6d. net, , tad . 


PERIODICALS 


The English Review ; Mount Tom; Travel and Ewploration; The 
Hindustan Review: The Fortnightly Review; St. Nicholas 
Illustrated Maganine et Boys and Girls; United Bmpire, the 
Royal Colonial Institute Journal; Revue Bleue ; Everybody's 

are eee | Friendly Greetings; The Sunday at Home ; 

The Boy's Own Paper; The Girl's Own Paper and Woman's 

Magazine ; Annual Report of the Imperial Library, Caleutta, 

for 1900; Report of the Suyerintendent, Archwological Survey, 

Burma, for the year ending Blet Mareh, 1010; Soribner's 





Orry Tyrer, 





Magasine; Harper's Monthly Magasine; Journal of the Gipsy 
Love Society ; 


lackwood's Maganine, 
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SMIPPING. 





DELICIOUS COFFEE. 





RED 


WHITE 
» BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary OOFFEE. 








P & O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 


JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Ports 
(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 
Frequent and Regular Sailings from and to LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDISI. 


P & O Pleasure Cruises #22" 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 
NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 


wy on Application, 








tage, Freight and all information app 
PUNINOULAS ¥ “ORIENTAL STBAM NAVIGATION COMPARY, 
22 Leadenhall Street, £.0,, or Northumberland Avenue, W.0., LONDO! 


P & O Round the World Tours 











Union-Caste Line Rovat Mai Service 


TO 
SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 


WREKLY SAILINGS, 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 
Via the SUEZ CANAL, 
Oniling at MARSEILLES and NAPLES. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


(Hamburg and Antwerp.) 


Ratueed tr i EA HALA AA 


Yor further information npply to:— 
DONALD CURRIE & 00,, MANAGERS, LONDON and SOUTHAMPTON, 
Branch Offices of the Company a’ Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester 
and Glasgow, 




















a ee 
Saturday, 6d 21 &s. 6d. per annum, 


Established A.D, 1837, 


The Justice of the Peace. 


THE PAPER FOR MAGISTRATES, CHIEF CONSTABLES, 
POLICE SUPERINTENDENTS, AND ALL CONNECTED 
WITH THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 


This well-known paper, the first number of which 
appeared on January 28th, 1837, in the last year of the 
reign of William IV., is the oldest weekly legal paper 
in existence, It is designed for the assistance of Justices 
of the Peace and all interested in the Local Adminis- 
tration of Justice and the higher forms of Local 
Government. ‘ The Justice of the Peace” is the only 
paper published covering this ground. 


The leading features of the paper are—the Articles, 
the Correspondence, Legislative Intelligence, Cases in 
Magisterial and other Courts, Weekly Notes, the 
“ Question and Answers” Columns, open to all Annual] 
Subscribers, and Miscellaneous Matter. 


The Reports form a Complete Series since 1837. 


— — 








THe PuDLicuen, 
THE “JUSTICE OF THE PEACE” OFFICE, 
a, Crane Court Fleet Street, London, E.C, 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
R.M.S.P. STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
(Royal Charter dated 1800,) 
Fortnightly Sallings from Southampton to— 


ARGENTINA @ BRAZIL 


via SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA, 


WEST INDIES, Siti NEW YORK. 


Via The Asores. 
From LONVDO 


MOROCCO, fiXths @ MADEIRA, 


EGYPT, CEYLON, STAAITS, CHINA & JAPAN, 
(By Snire Line.) 
For further partiowlare apply to 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PAOKET COMPANY, 
18, Moorgate Street, EC, & 32, Cockspur Street, S,W, 

















THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART 


PRICE THREEPENCE 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 


Inland, | 5s, post free ; Foreign & Colonial, 17s, 6d. post free 





This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
Tue ACADEMY, 63, LincoLn’s INN FIELDS, W.C, 


To 











Please send me the ACADEMY /or the next 





months, Jlencloseremittance value __ 


Name 





Description . 


Address 
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( \HRMAN THAOCHDOR, son of a 
J pastor, speaking French, wants situation 
for lst of October. for half a year.—Hans 
Ibing, Remagen o/Rhine. 


YPHWRITING poomeey and 
accurately done, 10d, per 1. words, 
Specimens and references, — Address Miss 
ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 
biton, 8. W. 


Bwitiss MUS HU M. 
The READING ROOMS will be CLOSED 

fron THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER lst, to 

MUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 65ru, inclusive, 


F, G. KENYON, 
Director and Principal Librarian, 
British Museuin, 
August, 1910, 











New and Revised Edition, 6d., post tree. 


“Shall we ever Reach the Pole 7?” 


BY “F,RA.S.” 


Those interested inthe POLAR WARFARE should 
read this brochure, which furnishes, from the work of 
M. Plateau, the Belgian physicist, and others, cood 
scientific ground for believing that it is not possible to 
reach the Pole, 


Saturday Review: “This remarkable pamphlet,” 

Manchester Courier: ‘The arguments are ad: 
vanced with much ingenuity, and thelr bearing on the 
question of the existence of the Poles is discussed with 
some learning.” 


Irish Times: ‘He seeks to show that it t« not 
ovsible for any human being to reach elther of the 
oles, and that the conditions in the extreme North 
are sensationally different from those which are gener: 
ally supposed to exist.” 


LONDON: BR, MORGAN, NOKWOOD, 4.1. 


MUDIES’ SELEOT LIGRARY. LTO., 
30.34, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.O. 


Only 48, Queen Victoria S'reet, B.C, 
Branchss / 182, Kensington High Street, W. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 
G. W. &. RUSSELL’S “Seeing and 
Hearing,” Published at 7/6 net. 
New copies offered at 3/6. 
‘ SANDRINGHAM.” The Royal 
Home of Sport: Special Photo- 
graphs. Published at 10/6. New 
copies offered at 6/-. 

SEND FOR 
Full Liet of Mudies' Special Offer. 


CmmES ease ess — 








JOCKS. ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
and RARE BOOKS on - | subject 

SUPPLIED, The most expert Bookfinder 

extant, Please state wante and ask for 

CATALOGUE, 1 make a special feature of 

exchanging any Saleable Book 

selec 


Copies of the ‘‘ Academy” sats ice tia 


EDW, BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16 
Bright ny Birnie m, Jane Austen's Novels, 


are now on sale at Messrs. Soeur ofl Herts Porvslatn, 9 Ibe. 64._ tor 





W. H. Smith and Son’s Book- 
Stalls and Shops. 








$50, Harmeworth Atlasand Gasetteor, 646., for 
oe, eppewse ow to Become an Author, 5s,, 
or 44, ‘ 


Aw ORS WANTDHD, known and 

unknown, te communteate, Every 
description of Iterary work required, No 
feos whatever, tite for partioulars ia first 
instance to ' Publisher,” 905, Bell's Adver: 
tising Offices, London, 2.0, Special 
attention to new writers, 














NOW READY 
THE SEPTEMBER 


BOOK MONTHLY 


CONTENTS. 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR: 

A General Talk About Affa're Literary, and a Good Gallery of Pictures, 
TOPICs OF THE TIME; 

King Edward Memories, A New Bnoyclopmdia, and so cn, 
NAME THIS CHILD: 

A Word on the Right Christening of Novel Heroines = By W, L, George. 
WHAT BOYS DO READ 

The Need for Stemming a River of Yellow Rubbish—By John Cawker, 


A LONDON LETTER: 
On ipa Tent *' We are Seven," considered in a New Light—By the 


WEEK-END READERS: 
How, Some overs of Literature are Handicapped—By Frederick 
, Heath, 


LIGHT AND LEADING: 
New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book World, 
THE GENERAL READER: 
Snap-Shot Reviews ef the Best and Best Selling Books, 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY: 
Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published this month, 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH: 
A Classified Catalogue of the Noteworthy Books, New Editions and 
Reprints of July. 
THE PERIODICALS: 


Contents of this Month's Reviews and Magazines. 








Publishers: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, G& CoO., 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 

















“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


AND 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


(Karaniienep 1869) 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 
PUBLIGHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRIOR OIXPENOE. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


Che County Gentleman § Cand § Water” 


Contains articles by Experts on— 

SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RAGING, 
MOTORING, HORGE AND DOG BREEDING, FARMING AND GARDEN- 
INQ, FIELD SPORTS, AGRIOULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOG 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD, 
Tweive Months ., £1 8 0 (Ordinary Issue.) 
Six Month... .. 014 0 
Three Months .,, o 7 © | Twelve Months ... £1 170 


Six Months ww eee 
CANADA (Ordinary Issue), 
Twelve Months ... £1 10 6| Tee Monthe .. 0 93 


Six Months ... ... os 3 The above rates include all 
Three Months .. 0 7 9 Special Numbers, 








Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices: 
12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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The Holy Bible, peat Ree in paragraphs, with an 


Introduction by J, W. MacKAtL 


Vol, Il, Deuteronomy—2 Samu % 
Vol, IIL, 1 Kinge—Eether, ol, 1V, pou song of ¢ lomon. 
Vol. saiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI alaochi, 


Vol. Vil, Matthew - John, Vol, VITL Acte—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version, 


Matthew Arnold's Works, 8 vols. 


8 vols 
fesaye In Gritioiom. Firat Series, 
Beeaye in Oriticie Second Series, 
American Discou soureee, 
Letters, 1848-) eoted and Arranged by G, W, B, Russwus, 2 vole, 


A Memolr of Jane Austen, By her Nephew, J. E. 


AvsTuN Luian, To which is wr “ ted Susan,” and Fragments of two 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss A 


Essays by George Brimley. “Third Edition, 


Oalderon, ight Pramas of Calderon freely trans. 
lated, Dy Kowaan FrevGunaup, 


Chaucer's , Ounterbury Tales. Edited by A. W. 
) vols 
Dean Ohuroh’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
UT] ilaneous Geenye, nte, and other on Bacay 
at rd na or ant. fir) Your, ann — 
in e Middl noluded in this series by 
perma ba 6 Ht of the Mie an 


Ogensions | Papers. aoe rom he Guardian, The Timea, and The 
turday y a, 1840-1800 


Life and Letters of Dean Ohuroh, Edited by his 


Daughter, MAny 0, CHUROH, 


Leotures and Eeeayes by the late W. K. Olifford, F.A.8, 


Hed by the Ip te oy LHSLIM APHPHEN and Bir PAMDRRION POLLOoK, 


fh'8 vole. 
Emereon's Collected Worke, 6 vols, With iutro. 
duetion by Joun Monuay, beeen 


PoP ere taat er tens feel tt toncan 
Letters of Edward FitzGerald. dited by W. Avni 


WRIGHT, & vols, 


Letters of Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble, 


187101888, Hdited by W, A, Waton, 


More Letters of Edward FitzGerald, Edited by W, 


ALDIG Whiant, 
Pausaniag | and other Greek Sketohes, By J, G, 
Goethe's Maxime and Refleotions, Translated, with 
0 ie ston A yey uals wore selected! by Professor Huxley 
and Lord Leighton reapectively, 
Thomas Gray's Collected Works In Prose and Verse. 
Rdited by BomMuND Gowen, 4 vols, 


Peeme, Journals, and Eeeaye. 
tera. % vols, 
N on Aristophanes and Piate. 


J. R, Green’e Works, 16 vols, 


wh story of the English P 1 
he Making of 7 cand vole — 
The O« Oonaqueet 


rey 5 ot petes ¢ tn alana om Italy. 


ate 
Oxfard stu Studies, 
Stray Studies. Second Series, 


Quesses at Truth, By Two Broruens. 


The Choloe of Books, and other Literary Pieces, By 
PReDERIC HARRISON, 

The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 
By Frepunic Hannison, 


Earthwork Out of Tusoany. Being Impressions and 
Translations of Maurice HEWLETT, Author of “The Forest Lovers,” 
R. ‘1 Hutto v's 0 il 7 vols, 
rere Se Reet. 9 vee 
logical ye. 


ye on Some of the Modern Guides 
Thought in Matters of Faith. oS Sar 


Oritigiome on Centemporary Thought and Thinkers, 
Agpecte of Religious and Scientific Thought, Hd b 
' his Niece, ELISABETH M ROscoR, ” sensed 


Cy) 
Brief Literary Criticiem. Edited by his Niece, ELIZABETH M, Roscox, 


THE ACADEMY 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo, cloth, 4s. net per volume. 


| Poems of Thomas Hood. 








a 





Edited, with Prefatory 
Memotr, by the late Canon AInamR, In 2 vols. 
Vol. L. Serious Poeme. 


Vol. I, Peoame of wt a @ Humour, 
ignettes and Portraits, 


Thomas Henry Huxley's Collested Worke. 12 vols. 





Sviones ang faucatien emanas 
Saas 
Man's me Place in Nature, and obher i Anthropological Basays, 


velution and t ‘ana Geo Cs , 
. fe and Letters. § vols, ay 


Frenoh Poete and Noveliste, By Hunry Janus, 


Partial Portraits, By Henry James, 


Modern OQreeoe. Two Lectures delivered peters | the 
Philosophical Inatitution of Bdinburgh, with 


Pregee and " Byron in Greece,” Hy slr titonanb'O. Saun ki bitte dD, ie 
LL.D, Second Kdition, 


Lettere of John Keates to hie Family and Friends. 


Hilited by MipNHY VOLVIN, 


Eplo Romanos, By Prof. W. P. Kun 
Neste Kin geley'e Novele and Poeme. 


vola, eaet, | vol, 
ton Leeke, 4 vols, tia. 9 Vola, 


we VYeare Ago. § vols, me, & vols, 


Ohariee Lamb's Collected Worke, dited, with 


patadve tion and N ee, by the late Mev, Canon sae MA, 6 ‘vole, 
he Seeay «of Bi nec 


ems, Pla a jscel! 
Tales from 8 eae sacar o Sr ieanee we and an pa 
eLetters, ries Lamb Newly arran with additions, 
ue of Charlee Lamb. By the late Canon Arnon, 


Hie torloal Heoay. By the late J. B, Liaurroor, 
loal Works of John Milton, Edited, with 


D.D,, D.O.L, Lie 
Memoir, Intvoduetion looted Notes Work ng + al ag Ay LL.D. 6 vols, 


The 
John Morley's Col ole 


italire, | vol, 
he cnet Ky) 


y BG in 
vol, mI Rushes 
rd 


iver Oromwett deed a 


terature, | vol, 
lien, 8 vol 
Bolence and a ‘Future other Hesays. 
Yuna, 


Glassioal Essays. By F. W. i Myurs, 
Modern Ee — “a, W. H, Myuns, 


Reoorde of cnnyeon, Ruskin and Browning. By 
AWNH THACKMRAY Hit 
Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D, 5 vols, 
wo Courses «f Lectures, 


The Expaneieon ef England, 
Rooturce ane Keeaye. 


11 vols, 


§ vola, 


By 


coe Ho Natural Relig 

noedueten to Poll Bclence., Two ferlene 0 sovures. 
Shakespeare. By tigal go RALEIGH, 
The Worke of 8 . With short Introduction 


and Footnotes by Professor 0, H, HanvonD, In 10 vols, 
*,° the hi cage, may ry so be had in soparate volumes, cloth, ls, each: roan, 
ops, 2s, end 
Work by James Smetham, 2 vols, 
tere, With an Introductory Memoir, Edited by SARAH SmwTHAM and 
ILLIAM Davies, With a Portrait, 
he Work Works. Edited by WILLIAM Davies, 


The W orke of Alfre Tennyson, Annotated 
the. Authen Edited by HALLAM, LORD THANYSON. 9 Vols, 
| Vol, II, Peeme. 
vor lin tnoch Arden: in Memoriam 
Vol, IV. The Princess: Maud, 


Selections fro from m the fo Writin 8 f Thoreau. 


T 
weetaee. "ay Sacoue Tod Wuanerte De Deke Et Meher 
The Worke of Wordeworth. Edited by Professor 


Kyiowv. In 10 vols, Each volume containsa Portrait and Vignette etched 
by H, MANnSSE, 


Poetical Works, 8 vols. 
Journals of Dorothy Wordeworth, 2 vols. 





MACMILLAN & CO., 


LTD., LONDON. 
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THE SPECTATOR says you 
“could not do better than read this book.” 


THE PASSING OF 
THE SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, 


Author of ‘‘Port Arthur: The Siege and Capitulation.” 








Illustrated. 15s. net. 





“Of particular interest to Service men are the description and analysis of 
the French troops engaged in the Chaouia campaign and of the Spanish force in the 
Riff campaign, and the well thought-out deductions drawn therefrom, Apart from 
its value in these directions,—and it is literally crammed with useful facts,—the book 
reads as thrillingly as any novel, with tenfold more interest than the ordinary run of 
that class of fiction,”"—=War Office Times, 


“Tt is a very full and interesting work that the author has omer us, and 
one that will probably make many readers desirous of visiting the land which he 
finds so exhilarating,"—-Zhe Datly Telegraph, 

‘Of all books about Morocco, this one is quite the best,” Zhe Odserver. 

‘Those who remember Mr, Ashmead-Bartlett’s book upon the Siege of 
Port Arthur will welcome this new volume from so enterprising and brilliant a 
war correspondent,’ —Daztly Graphic. 

‘This thoughtful, entertaining, and valuable book,” —Pa// Mall Gazette, 

‘The book is an interesting nay of the condition of affairs in Morocco 
and as a record of adventure it makes excellent reading.” —orning Post. 

“The writer of this most interesting and instructive volume is already 
favourably known to fame as the author of the best English book on the Siege of 
Port Arthur, and now he may be congratulated on having produced an equally 
pre-eminent account of recent events in Morocco,.”—Daztly Chroniele, 

‘No book written about Morocco in recent years has shown a better grasp 
of facts or a sounder judgment of the forces at work in what was down to a few 
years ago Africa’s last great independent Empire.”— Zhe ///ustvated London News, 


“One reads this really vivid book by Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett much as one 
reads the narratives of the Conquistadores,”— Zhe Nation. 


‘An excellent book, to the great interest and variety of which it is impossible 
to do justice here,’’—G/asgow News, 


A valuable and fascinating volume."—Sunday Chronic/e, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


At all Booksellers' and Libraries. 
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